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4 NOTES 

' i 

I last issue of Ancient India dealt with an important phase of the transTerence of 
* .idi look place on the 15th August, 1947, viz, the creation of the State of Pakistan, 
.'inment Department cannot exist in utter divorcement from the political develop- 
1 in the county. No explanation is therefore needed to revert to one or two such 
I 'mcnis in so far as they relate to Indian archaeology. 

1 * * • • * 

irst, the Indian States. Historically these States were the survivals of the numerous 
il principalities that had sprung up in the turmoil following the break*up of the 
d Empire; they were not annexed by the East India Company and therefore never 
a part of ‘British India‘Indian India*, consisting of about five hundred and 
iates each head^ by a hereditary ruler owing allegiance to the British Crown, occupied 
partition India an ^ea of 5S8 hundred square miles and accounted for S8 million 
cpresenting resp«:liveJy about 48 p.G. and 27 p.c. of the total area and population 
wW India, 

peoples of the States bad no separate historical or cultural traditions; nor did 
jographical positions correspond to any natural, linguistic or ethnic boundaries, 
tere historical accidents, they could not be regarded as separate cultural entities; 
aeological material contained in them was only an integral part of the larger ancient 
of India. 

•i, as the administration of the States ran independently of the Departments of the 
ijicnt of India, the Archaeologjcal Department of India had no jurisdiction over 
haeoiogy of the States, A few of the largCT and more advance States had their 
'chaeological departments of varying efficiency. Their contacts with the Central 
'Tent were cordial but infrequent. In the vast majority of States no archaeological 
tion or even a preliminary survey worth the name had taken place. Standing 
cots had been allowed to decay and even disappear, 
poUticat map of India began to change quickly ^er the 15th August, 1941. With 
}pcarancc of the P^amount Power toe rulers of the States became qmckly aware 
anachronistic position in the midst of the centripetal forces operating in free India 
.itarily co-operated with the processes of unification initiated by the Government 
. In the course of a year, upwards of five hundred States were effaced altogether, 
lerged in the neighbouring Provinces, or were integrated to form administrative 
'*ke the Proyinoes of the rest of India, Only some of the important States remain 
, c units within the Union of India. Thus, instead of being confronted with the 
' jf having to deal with about five hundred and fifty States indindually, we have. 
‘SC Notes are being written, only to consider four categories into which they have 
classified: 

‘ S'TRAL[ARCHAEOLOCJG* ^ 

: library, nlw uelhi. 

• ■ •. No... 
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1, Moie than twenty States which have been declared as Centialiy-iidnuiiislerod 

2. Upwards of two hundred States which have merged with the neighbourirg 

Provinces; ■ ■ .-a. * ,, ■ 

3, About three hundred States which have formed into six different unions or 

administrative units; and . 

4. Less than half a dozen States which remain unaffected by the merger or integra¬ 

tion schemes and continue as viable units. 

To these must be added a fifth category, consisting of less than a dozen States* the 

fate of which has yet to be decided. , i. » • i 

Thus, while with the transference of power in 1947 a large portion of the archaeological 
material of India was transferred to the newly-created DoTTvinion of Pakistan, what is kit 
in the rest of India can now be marshalled together without political impcwntent. _AS 
archaeology is a Central subject and will in all likelihood reniain so new CoDstitotion 
that is being framed by the Constituent Assembly, the Department will have to ta&e direct 
charge of the archaeology of the States coming under the first two calegon^ enumerated 
above. The States of the third and fourth categori^ may create, or re^n, their own 
archaeological departments but may as welt voluntanly delegate their archaeology to tne 
Centre, it is expected that a large number of Statre or Unions of States wll take recourse 
to the latter arrangement or, at any rate, increasingly take advardage of the experien^ 
and resources of the Central Archaeological D^artment. In fact, we already 

been requested by some States to take over their archaeology and direct it trom me 

Centre. ^ ■„ 

These additions to the territorial jurisdiction of the Department will mean im expansion 
of its activities: new regions, some of them already known to contain p^bistonc <md 
protohistoric remains, u™ now be opened up for exploration; new problems of conservation 
to standing monuments, some of which have suffered heavily through age-iong negl^, wil 
have to be tackled. The details of administrative changes which all this will entail are 
no direct interest to the readers of Ancient Jntlia. Suffice it to say that an increase m 
exploration-staff will be required and a re-adjustment of its Circles will be necessaty. 

• • • • ♦ 

The draft of the new Constitution of India retmns archa^logy on the Union List, ■* 
as a Centra! subject, the exact words used being ‘Ancient and Historical Monuments declr 
by Parliament by law to be of national importance; archaeological sues and rem 
This implies that monuments not declared to be of national importance may, if the Pre 
like, be looked after by them. There are thousands of monuments all over India , 
are only of regional importance, e.g, monuments connected with local poets and heri^ oi 
conunemoraLing events of local interest. It is but proper that such monuments shoulc 
partake of the care and patronage of the Provincial Governments, ^ 

Some Provinces have already declared their intention of starting their own arenaeo' 
logical departments. The growing interest in archaeology which this propo^ cvmce&is 
matter to be encouraged, but care has at the same time to be taken that the mit’ 
enthusiasm does not outstep the limitations imposed by the paucity of tecl^cal eguipmc 
The Provinces can indeed do very valuable work in ground-survey and in hstmg ol sites 
monuments, for with their network of local officers they can command greater fac 
for this type of work than the non-too-lavishly staffed Central Dep^tment. When r 
lists are available it should not be difficult to sift out the monuments of nation^ import 
from these of local significance. But to the greater .field of archaeological exptor 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELDWORK IN INDIA: PLANNING AHEAD 

By R. E. M. Wheeler 

The following ariicle by the ex-Director General of Archaeology in India, 
the nrinciuk'i which have guided the Department of Archaeology in us selection of sites for 

future policv, was originally intended for circulation among the of^cers of the Demrmmn, 
maiw t' is rep^tllskeJher^M c «,<ier pMK 

noted in retrospect lltot the results of the recent escoralion at &^u\zath (pp. 62 Jf.), one 0] 
the sites figuring in his scheme, have jiatified the writer s expectations, 

A. GEf^ERAL PRINCIPLE 

I . Like ihe fieldwork of another profession* archa^logicBl “’fy 

broadly in two aspects; the strategic and the tacticd. By recions best cal- 

the choice of the objective, the selection of the prob em jf,® ^ nAttacking the 

culatcd to solve that problem. By tactics is me^t the lot 

selected site or region. With the tactics of field-archaeoto^ this 
further concerned: the subject has touched upon m the of 

India and elsewhere. The following paragraphs deal with the over-ndmg question oi 

strategy. a country so vast and containing so many ^cteni sites ^ 

on a large scale is eLjntiaJ if archaeological exploration is to “if.Ss 

ficant refults within any reasonable space of tune. To dig a si^ c JrSng 

tfnnft* or because it mieht oroduce useful information would be comparable to carrying 

out a surgical operatio/at random on a patient in the tolelUV 

nf an iindiannos^ disease. It was thus that the primitive surgeon to cut a noie m a 

man’s skull In the hoM of letting out a headache. It is f ouTthdr seerS^* 

toibs, for SLin^will from^ to tinre -• 


B. Planning, 1944-47 

3. In the inmiense field offered by India many alter^tm 
equal value are necessarily feasible. During the p^t 
mem has in fact initiated two parallel schema, both of w^c^- 
success and deserv’c further development. They relate 
graphical divisions of ihe sub-continent: on the one hand the 
between the Vindbyas and the Himalay^and ^.9 the o her to 
strips of the South. No excuse is needed for this ^)^hy, refl^u 
natmal. linguistic and cultural disisions of th? county, and, incic 
partial co-operation with the nineteen universities whwh, the 

have almost without exception contributed through their senior StUi 

of the work. 


I 


'^-MOTES 






Dr^R ^E V"w!?i will be a retrograde step. As my 

must^D^^nS to^HHrhl'h^ *’i; ^P- archaeological work 

ledge by^^s^a^ Wc^resslon^nm^wJrf"^ t° £" 1 ^® methodical accumulation of know- 
ainwri frt from known to haJP-known and unknown % Once this is 

m?iS and ? ^ all-Indi'a basis, in which the 

bilit? oMhe have their due share, and it must therefore be the responsi- 

sSchLSS Central. organjzatioiL Lxical patriotism is not be discounted S must be 

^nacoiogicai pursuits cannot be frittered away on diverse aims and for uncertain results. 

assss-^isffsirasa 


N. P. C. 
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4 The two selected problems relate to obvious and primary gaps in our knowledge of 
the protohistory and early history of India. In the North the great hiatus between the end 
of the Indus Valley civilization, dated by Mesopotamian contacts in the third millenmum 
B C. and the absorption of North-west India into the historical Achaememd empire of the 
sixth century B.C —the hiatus which must ha%'c coincided with the formative period of 
modern India—is a standing challenge to Indian research. What was the material 
around of the Vedic hymns? What part if any did the Indus cities, representing one of the 
great civilizations of the ancient world, play in the formation of the Indian civili^uon of 
later ages? Of what sort were the Aryan invaders? Whence and when. These arc 
ouestions in which the problems of India are inicgral w'ith those of greater Asia, but they 
are also questions to which Indian scholarship may be expwted to provide an important 
part of the answer. And further substantive advance is unlikely until Indian field-explora¬ 
tion, carefully planned and executed, provides fresh material evidence. _ 

5. In the South, the archaeological problem is, in a sense, vaster still. There we have 
no dated contact with ancient Mesopotamia, and no intrusive Persian empire. &raps o 
information approximating to an uncertain history begin m the lime 
not until the Graeco-Roman geographers of the first and second centunw A.D. included 
Indian trade within tlieir survey that the historical map assumed something approa chin g 
a coherent outline. Not indeed until the time of the Pallayas is South Indian history hrm^y 
established upon a basis of written record. For earlier periods archaeolo^ must frmnnte 
the field: but prior to 1944 archaeology had not shouldered this responsibihly. A certain 
amount of excavation had been carried out; urn-fields, mcgahlhic tombs and ___ . 
town-sites had been dug into; but no firm chronologipl datum-hoc and no syjemauc 
SrS-Sjuence had blen eskbUshed. Scientific field-archaeology m South India had 

then were two outstanding ^chaeologi^l problems which not merely invit^ 
out demanded attention. 1 will take them% turn, indicate our preliminary scheme of work 

and ^ Age’ of the Vedic period the first requirement was to 

determine its deMmiting phases with all possible exactitude. In otber^ords, more 
information was needed on the one hand as to the date and circ^stances onhe end »f the 

Indus civilization and on the other hand as to f ^ 

in the time of the Persian aggression at the end of the sixth century B C hor the latiw 

niimnse the oldest of the three successive sites of Taxila—the so-called Bhir Mound 

prmided an obvious starting-point, since archaeology 

nL«of;S."D?tkA^'Tpa™F™mtha^^^^^^^ 

fn intratiw a ^sSSbTnumSt of young Indian students and l«:hnicians mto modern 

"'***'^■^^nest’rtep in relation to this problem was toheo in 1^ at the famous of 
i Hara^ in the Punjab, where the Indus civilization ^ tot ten overljTng 

i SriSt hSd“ten detectS a signiheant feature which had 
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hitherto escaped notice, namely, the presence of formidable fortifications. These fortifica¬ 
tions were now proved by excavation, and their presence not only altered radically our 
interpretation of the sociological aspects of the Indus civilization but enabled us, with a^ 
fair measure of probability, to bring that civilization into dirKt relationship with the Aryan 
invasions reflected in the Rigveda, 

9. In order to appreciate the Wstorical significance of this new evidence, it is necessary 
to recall that in 19^ the Mesopotamian dating upon which that of the Indus valley is based 
had been drastically shortened by Mr. Sidney Smith, and that Sargon of Agade, in whose 

products were reaching Mesopotamia, was now shown 4o have lived nearer 
2300 B.C. than 2500 B.C or earlier as previously believed. This and other evidence 
indicated a tenninal date for the Indus civilization in the second rather than the third millcn* 
mum BX„ i\e. in the millennium which is now generally believed to have seen the emergence 
of the Aryans in India. Without re-traversing published material in detail, it will suffice 
to summarize the new position as follows;—(j) the end of the Indus civilization and the 
arrival of the Aryans have now been brought to within short range of each other; (ii) the 
Indus cities arc now known to have been heavily fortified; (iii) in the Jiigveda the Ary ans 
F* Ff warring against fortifiedciiics of the native inhabitants; and (iv) if these ' 

fortified cities are not to be identified with those of the Indus Valley civilization, we have to 
assume that, m the very short interval which at the most can have intervened between the 
end of that ciyili^tion and the advent of the Aryans, a widespread and well^rganized and ' 
rortified civilization of which nothing is known to us came suddenly into being. Tl^ ■ 
^sumption is untenable without supporting evidence. We may now reasonably Oppose 
thanhe cities of the Indus Valley civilization are those which were destroyed by Tndra and 
bis Aryan following in early Vedic times. 

10. Thus at Taxila on the one hand and at Harappfl on the other, the excavations of 
194+-46 gave a new definition to the two phases which 'bracket* our Dark Age. Parti¬ 
cularly at Harappa, the new evidence is of cardinal importance from more than one stand¬ 
point. It remained, however, to fill up the blank millennium which intervened What 
was the next step? What were its controlling factors? 

11. Four main conditions controlled the choice of site for the further investigation of 

this problem. First, the selected site should be one of manifest importance if ft was to 
produce clearly-defined evidence of the major issues. Secondly, it should lie within or 
near one of the natural gateways into India, on the assumption that the Aryan revolution 
was in fact an Aryan invasion. Thirdly, it should lie towards the north rather than towards 
the south of the Indus zone; for the pottery of the Indus civilization is basically of that red 
type which is characteristic of the northern rather than the southern Asiatic zone (see 
A/Jciem India, no. ] (Jan., 1946), p, 9) and may safely be regarded as a geographical pointer. 
Fourthly, it should be a site which is known to have survived tn its upper levels iW the 
histone period and is at the same time Hkely to have its roots in the Indus civilization' it 
must present a reasonable probability of spanning the Vedic Dark Age. * 

-in Such a site is Bali HisSr and the adjacent city-mounds at Charsadi on the plain 
20 mil^^ north-e^t of Peshawar. The group is probably the finest of its kind in India 
(including, for tins purpose, Pakistan), It lies souarely in the principal gateway of the 
north-west frontier. It stands at the northern end of the Indus plain. As Pushkalivati 
It was a capital-ciiy until it was superseded by Peshawar itself under the Kushan regime in 1 
or about the ^ond century A.D,; it had been occupied by Alexander's troops in 326 B.C.; I 
its immense height ^something like 100 feet—^indicates accumulation over a long period T 
of lime; and, although no Indus valley element has yet been detected (or looked for) beneath ' 
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this canopy, tlic site is precisely such os appealed to the Indus builders, and an Indus origin 
may be regarded as a * good risk ’. Its occupation may at least be supposed to have extended 
back^var^ behind the Persian period into the latter part of our Dark Age. It is unrivalled 
as a potential focus for prehistoric and protohistoric research in the north-west. 

13. Accordingly^ it was intended that in t947*4S ChSrsadS should follow HarappS 
in the Department's programme of field-research. The partition of August 15th, 1947, 
frustrated the plan, and the pursuance of the problem now devolves upon the Archaeological 
Department of Pakistan. 

14. Meanwhile, interleaved with the work described above, our second problem—the 
opening-up of South India—had received considerable uttentioTi. Reference has been 
made above to the impact of foreign trade upon the South during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In the absence of reliable local record, this foreign trade seemed likely to 
provide a fixed point from which to initiate a systematic culture-sequence ; and, in particular, 
the known occurrence of dated Roman coins in many parts of South India presented a 
useful context for the investigation of associated (but otherwise undated) Indian cultures. 
It was therefore one of my first acts as Director General to draw up a list of sites known 
to have produced Roman coinage, and to send one of my officers and my Excavations 
Assistant on a systematic tour of the lisiod sites with a view to selecting one of them for 
investigation. My envoys worked steadily down the west coa.st and round Cape Comorin 
without encountering any very hopeful sign. Fortunately, when deliberate search failed 

a happy chance intervene. „ , 

15. In July 1944 I visited the Government Museum at Madras and found in a cup¬ 
board there a port of an amphora (two-handled storage-v^l) of a type familiar in the 
Graeco-Roman world about the beginning of the Christian era. It had been dug up 
recently at a coastd site near Pondicherry, the capital of French India, some 80 miles south 
of Madras By arrangement with the French authorities, I visited Pondicheny and saw 
in the Public Library there a collection of objects which had been recovered during the 
previous two or three years by French antiquaries at a site known locally as Arikamedu, 
2 miles south of the town. The collection comprised a considerable quantity of Indian 
pottery beads and other objects, together with a remarkable assemblage of material of 
Medite^anean origin, including many sherds of amphorae, fragments of glassware, part 
of a lamp and an untrimmed crystal intaglio representing Cupid with an eagle. More 
important than these, howex^er, were several sherds of a disunctive red-glazed ware made at 
Atretium and other Italian centres prior to c, A.D. 45 and known collectively as ‘Arretine 
ware’ Here indeed was the end of our search; for dated pottery, by virtue of its relatively 
limited durability, was better evidence even than dated corns, of which the sumvaJ factor 
is often difficult to compute. It remained to ascertain, by careful digging, the precise 
relationship between this dated Arretine ware and the Indian culture found on the same site. 

16 Die subsequent (1945) Etepartmental excavations at Arikamedu have beep fu ly 
recorded in A 7 ,cief,t India, no. 2, It will suffice here to note that the site wjl go down in the 
history of South Indian archaeology as that from which the archaeological classification of 
Sfdent South Indian cultures effectively began. With the aid of the dated imports to which 
I have referred, it defined for the first time the chronological position of an extensive complex 
of South Indian pottery and other equipment daung from the_ first two centuries A.D.: 
W it was not tong after the ooneJuSon of the work that the importance of Arikamedu 

was found to extend far beyond the vicinity lit® itself. r j- k 

17 Amongst the distinctive products of Arikamedu was a type of dish decorated on 
the internal basTwith concentric rings of a roulettcd pattern othei^se foreign to Indian 
cCTaSic and manifestly derived from a characteristic fe^ure of the Arretine ware with 
whSh it wi associated. Search in the museums of the Deccan and South India showed 
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that this rouletted ware had been found also at AmarAvatT in the Guntur district, at Mask! 
and Kon^apur ip the Nizam’s Dominions, and at Chandruvalti and Bnihrnagiri in the ^ 
Cbitaldrug district of northern Mysore. At Mdski, KontjSpur and Chandravnlli it was 
derived from settlements ascribed in part to the Andhra ''criod, and at Chandravalii Roman 
coins of the first century A.D. had also been found. This further e^Kdencc was therefore 
po tentia 1 ly CO nsisten t Md t h t he Ar ik am edu dating. At al 1 1 sites the new! y dated ro ulct ted 
ware introduced at once an element of chronological precision; and on ail of them h was 
associated with a ceramic industry differing largely from that of Arikamedu and marked 
notably by a russet-coloured pottery decorated with yellow rectilinear patterns. Already | 

the fixed-point of Arikamedu had helped to fix also the dating of a widespread culture in i 

the Deccan. I 

IS. A visit to the Brahmagiri site in 1945 revealed other and wider possibilities. I 
Trial-excavations earned out by the Mysore State Archaeological Department at the foot 
of the hill in the vicinity of the Brahmagiri A^okan rock-edict had revealed remains of an 
extensive ancient township, doubtless the IsiJa of the edict. Adjoining the town-site was a 
large cemetery of megaliihic tombs of a kind widespread in Peninsular India but never 
adequately dated. Further, the Brahmagiri cists possessed the circular entrance-opening 
which is present on many other Indian examples and on similar tombs in western Asia, 
northern Africa and Europe, and may indicate a common origin for the whole of this 
widespread series. In any case, here was an opportunity for the first time‘of equating the 
culture represented by these tombs with an adjacent stratified town-site containing a known 
factor- — the dated rouletted ware It remained to ascertain the precise nature of this 
equation by scientific digging. 

19. Accordingly, In 1947, with the ready co-operation of Mysore State, a simultaneous 
exploration was carried out on the Brahmagiri town-site and in the adjacent megalithic 
cemetery. The former reveaiied three successive cultures, of which the uppermost was 
associated from the outset with rouleited ware of the first century A.D. and included an 
abundance of the yellow-painted ware referred to above in paragraph 17. Below this 
culture, to which the name ‘Andhra’ may now safely be given, and partially overlapping 
it, was a culture identical with that which was being revealed at the same lime in the mega- 
lithic cists. This ‘megalithic' culture included a liberal equipment of iron weapons and 
tools in association with a distinctive ceramic, polished and turned on the slow wheel and 
commonly parti-coloured in black and brown as the result of differential kiln-action. The 
stratigraphical position of this culture in relation to the overlying ‘Andhra* culture indicated 
that it lasted into the first half of the first century A.D, Thus, for the first lime a fixed 
chronological point was obtained for a group of megalithic tombs of a kind which con¬ 
stitutes the most abundant class of ‘ancient monuments* in Peninsular India. 

20. But this was not all, A reasonable computation of the time-value of the mega¬ 
lithic strata at Brahmagiri suggested c. 200 B.C. as an initial date for the arrival of this 
culture in the region. Below that was an accumulation of about 8 feet of occupation- 
material representing an altogether efifferent and more primitive culture. This earlier 
culture was marked by the use of polished stone axes, micro!iths or small implements of 
quartz and semi-precious stones, rough hand-made potteiy, and occasional small objects of 
copper and bronze; iron and the potter's wheel were alike unknown. Here was the first 
evidence of something approaching a Bronze Age in the South, although stone was the 
dominant material. Above all, the discovery for the first time placed in a chronological 
context a group of objects which (particularly the stone axes) had been widely recognized 
from scatter^ surface-finds in central and southern India but bad never been related to a 
culture-sequence. A clear overlap with the succeeding megalithic culture showed that this 
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‘stone'axe' culture had tasted until after 200 and the depth of the accumulated strata 
indicated its arrival at Brahmagiri some time in the hrst half of the first millennium B.C. 

21. Other inferences followe<^. In particular, there was no sort of cultural transition 
beuveen the primitive ^stone-axe' culture and the evolved megalithic culture which overlay 
it. The latter represented a sudden intrusion fVom elsewhere, a circumstance which raises 
major problems outside the scope of the present memorandum. A preliminary discussion 
has been included in the report published in Aucieui InJia, no. 4. 

22. The Brahmagiri excavations had thus not merely furnished the evidence which was 
their primary objective but had in fact placed no fewer than three widespread but hitherto 
unclassified South Indian cultures in a clear sequence, with a chronological datum-line at 
one end of the sequence. So important was it to establish this datum-line teyond all shadow 
of doubt that a small parallel excavation was carried out at CbandravaUi, in the outskirts 
of Chitaldrug hself, where the Mysore Archaeological Department had previously found 
remains of an Andhra city, with characteristic yellow-painted pottery, scraps of the rouletted 
ware to which Arikamedu had now given a sp«ial importance, a large number of Satavahana 
potin coins, and four or five Homan denarii of the first half of the first century A-D. It 
was evident that in the Andhra period Chandravalli had been a richer site than Brahmagiri 
(Isila), and was more likely to represent the full range of the contemporary culture. The 
full report need not be anticipated here, except to remark that the Chandravalli evidence 
amply confirmed the dating of the Brahmagiri Andhra culture and, amongst many additional 
Andhra coins, yielded a further Roman denarius dated A.D. 26-37. 

C, Future planning 

23. Thus far to 1947, ^Turning to the future, I propose to retain the dual geographical 
basis, whereby the North and the South are for the time-being considered separately, and will 
deal first with future work in the South. 

24. The Brahmagiri excavations have already extended the Arikamedu results 300 
miles northwards into the heart of the Deccan plateau. There they link up with (un¬ 
published) work carried out by the Hyderabad State Archacological Department at Kon- 
^apur, Maski and elsewhere in the Nizam's Dominions. At the two named sites have been 
found the remains of Andhra cities possessing a cuUurq essentially similar to that of Brahma¬ 
giri and Chandravalli. Further work in that region must be left to the State authorities, 
but along both flanks we can carry our results progressively further north, with a view 
ultimately to debouching upon the Northern Plains and so linking up the two geographical 
divisions of our work. 

25. With this objective in mind, preliminary ground-survey already indicates jrertain 
clear lines of advance. On the eastern jide, the finding both of rouletted and of Andhra 
painted sherds on the site of the famous Andhra capital of Amaravaif, in the Guntur district. 
TOints the need—on this as on other grounds—of ascertaining the cultur^sequcnce at this 
^e. Here again the alleged discovery of Roman coins holds out the possibility of precisely 
dated collateral evidence; and the known presence of an um-ficld, representing a non- 
Andhra culture, offers further potentialities of an important kind. Having systematized 
Amaravatl our next step on this side is to find another major town-site which may be 
expected to carry our evidence northwards. Here f commend the site of SiSupalgarh, at 
Bhuvanesvar in Orissa—possibly the ancient Tosali of the Kalingas, and certainly a site 
of outstanding importance. Its considerable distance (over 400 miles) from Amaravati 
may be offset against the ease of coastal intercommunication, and I confidently anticipate 
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recognizable cultural links between the two sites. The proposed eastern sequence, then, 
is; first, Amardvail; secondly, i§ijup3Jgarh. 

26. Meanwhile a similar northward progress can be foreseen on the western side, in 
the southern part of Bombay Province. Here a number of sites, notably HcrakaJ, 5 miles 
north of fiagalkot, and the imposing Brabmapuri mound at KolbSpur, have produced 
Andhra painty ware; whilst at the latter site a very remarkable (unpublished) collection 
of bronze objects, including a Graeco-Roman statuetie—atiothcr useful chronologic^ 
contact—has been discovered in the remains of an Andhra building. Either of these sites, 
situated as they are 150-200 miles north-west of Brahmagiri, would carry our evidence 
nonhw^ds a very useful stage. No doubt in each case new cultural elements will be 
discovered alongside familiar elements from the South. These new elements will not only 
extend our general knowledge of Indian achievement but will provide fresh stepping-stones 
to a new knowledge of other cultures which ive may in due course expect to relate to them 
both in time and place. 

27. It should be emphasized that the programme outlined above is dominated 
by our present main need; that ot systematizing the protohistoric and early historic cultures 
of India. Until we have some orderly knowl^ge of culture-sequences, the detailed inves¬ 
tigation of particular cultures is premature. Our first requirement is a grammar of Indian 
archaeology, or, as I have stated in Ancient India, no. 3, pp. I43ff., a cultural time-table: 
until we know more than we know at present of the structure and succession of Indian 
cultures, of their distribution and interrelationship, the prolonged and detailed exploration 
of particular sites must wait. But it must not wait too long. Ultimately, It is the detailed 
excavation of an ancient town that alone can ^ve us that information which is n^essary 
to re-crcate a p^t civilization and to establish its significance in the general story of human 
progress. Detail^ ‘horizontal ’ excavation must be our ultimate goal; meanwhile, extensive 
‘vertical’ excavations are the essential pre limin ary. 

28. Parallel with our methodical advance up the Deccan, an important task awaits 
us on the Northern Plains. If for the moment we defer the further exploration of the great 
protohistoric cities of the Plains, such as Rfijgir, Vaifili or Kauihmbl, until our systematic 
progress from the South brings us nearer to them, we still have before us an objective which 
may m the fuln^ of time open up new historic and prehistoric vistas of the first importance. 
The recent partition has robbed us of the Indus valley and its famous prehistoric problems, 
we now therefore have no excuse for deferring longer the overdue exploration of the Ganges 
valley. After all, if the Indus gave India a name, it may almost be said that the Gangies 
gave India a faith, and Is at least as worthy as her sister of our solicitude. The initial step 
must ^ that of ground-survey, carried out systematically and published methodically with 
eyeful maps. The si^ey should, 1 surest, begin at Allahabad where, at the confluence, 
uie great mound of Jhusi offers an inspiring start, and should be continu^ steadily upwards 
into the foot-hills of the Himalayas, including a strip some 5 miles broad on each side of the 
pn^nt OTurse of the river. During this survey, an occasional trench, carefully dug, may 
be found desirable, but for the most part the work will have to be restricted to actual survey 
and the coilection of surface-finds-—otherwise, no measurable progress will be possible. 
When the potentialities of the valley are better known, selective excavation will appro¬ 
priately follow- Meanwhile, the survey, properly carried out, will itself occupy some 
years. 

29 This then is the dual programme wluch I bequeath to the Department. It is 
designs to ciuniii^tc, so far as is huniaoly possibtCr any prcpondexancc of accident, and to 
ensure a methodical accumulafion of knowledge by steady progression from known to 
part-known and unknown- It is to be expected that, as at BraJtoagiri, the pursuance of a 
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niain objective wiU result indd^taily in the discovery of side-issues, some of which may be 
of considCTable importance. T^cse will enhance the interest of the work and may indeed 
develop mto new major issues, but do not themselves, of course, justify fortuitous digging. 

A weli-thou^t-out is generally exempt from the disadvantages, but not the advantages, 
01 chance. It wins both ways. 

30.^ Two more points in conclusion. First, in order to encompass a maximum amount 
of training and experience m the short term of my Director-Generalship, the pace has been 
forced smee 1945 without much reference to season or other factors. The way was 
long and the time was short. But normally, digging in the hot weather is not desirable, 
particularly ^ the Plains, where fatigue usually becomes uneconomic in May and June. 
1 do not thCTcfore regard recent practice as a precedent in this respect. On the other hand, 
on a wata-logged site such as Ankamedu or PStaJiputra the rigours of the hot season have 
to be faced, since the encroaching water-table is then at its lowest. Secondly, a conditioning 
tactor in the exwution of a programme such as that outlined above is the absolute necessity 
Mr compile ting tne written report of one season's uurfc before resuming field-work in the next. 
If need b^ a whole season s digging must be postpon^ to enable this essential task to be 
accomplished. Umecorded excavation is destruction, and prompt and full publication 
must be regarded by the wcavaior as a point of honour. If he once allows his reporting 
to tall mto arrears^ the situation rapidly out-runs his control^ and unfortunately the re- 

department but to science. Complete and punctual 
pubueatioo must be the invariable rule; no excuse whatsoever can condone deferment. 





FLfRTHER EXPLORATION IN SIND: I93g 

By Krishna Deva md Donald E. McCown 

77te (ate Mr, N. G, Majumdar pm on the archaeoh^cal map of India a targe numb& 
of chaicoUthic sites in Sind inckiding the yvetl-known tvpe-site Amri in course of exploratoij 
carried out during the years 1927-28, 1929-30 and J930-3I. His last expedition in 
the western hiil-trocts of Sind in 1938, ttiough it was short and ill-fated invotving his tragic 
death, resulted in the important discovery o/ half-a-dozen nen' sites, of which Rohel-Jo-kund 
is remarkable as a settlement predominantly of Ndl ctdture with unmistakable Amri 
contacts. The material from tins expedition is pubh'shed and interpreted by the authors, 
one of whom attached to the expedition. 

T he mpn aim of the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar in resuming his exploratory activities 
in Sind in October 1938, after a lapse of seven years, was to trace prehistoric remains 
and settlements along the foothills of the Khirthar range, which, being the w'cstem 
boundary of the middle portion of the Indus valley, was designed to play an important 
r6Ie from the earliest times. The results of his previous expeditions having shown the 
comparative paucity of early sites in the alluvial plains along the Indus, he had undertaken 
m 1930-31 a thorough exploration of the hill-tracts of Kohistan, Sehwan and the southern 
portion of the Johi tdluka as far as Pani^i Wahl in the north,* bringing to light a long chain of 
cJosely-situated settlements, dating from the end of the third millennium B,C. and earlier, 
m the valleys and on the spurs of the Laki, Bado and Bhit hills. Consc<]uently, when the 
programme of exploration was revived in 1938, he picked up the thread where he had left 
It seven years before^ and with his characteristic enthusiasm and thoroughness set upon the 
i?k * investigations funher northwards in the Johi taluka among the hills of 

me Khirinar ran^ and in the adjoining highlands and plains. That he exercised great 
torethought m planning his programme is revealed by the excellent results achiev^ in 
exploring half-a-dozen early sites (fig. 1) in the short space of three weeks. What is more, 
he WM on the track of important discoveries in the region of Rohel-jo-kund, when he was 
shot dead and some of his assistants injured by dacoits. It is sad that the explorer did not 
live to write an account of these explorations, to which he alone could have ^ne justice. 

, October, 1938, the party reached Joht, the headouarters of 

the taluka of the same name, in Dadu District on the 21st. Five days were spent at Johi 
in making suitable arrangements for riding and pack camels. All available information 
w^ at the same time collected from local oflicials and others about mounds and deserted 
i^ins and about suitable halting places in the course of the exploratory journey through 
the north-western portion of the tdluka. The arrangements being completed, the expedi- 
tion left on the 27th morning for Drigh Mathin, which is a Fairly large village situated 
14 Rules north-west of Johi. After a three-hour ride across sandy countryside, with 
little vegetation except green patches of cultivation along the Johi canal, the first halt was 


■ru Majumdar, * Explorttions in Sind*, Memoirs of Archaeologkoi Survey of India, no, 48 (Delhi, 1934J. 

^ *“*^ ^ useful summary trf cultures mentioned In this article in Stuart Pitgotl, 'The Chrouolon 

of Pi^stortc Nonh west India*, Ancient indie, no, 1 {J946), pp. g-2f. Abbreviations used for the references 
MASL—Memoirs of the Archaeotogycoi Survey of tndia, ARASL^Armuol Report of the ArchaeotogicalSi^ty 
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made ai the fortified Kutchcry of a Waderd, i.e* Stndhi landlord- From here several places 
where old ruins were reported were visited, including a hill-spring in the valley of the Talri 
Nai between the lower ridges of the Khirthar, But as only one prehistoric site, which could 
moreconvemenily be examined from the next stage, was encountered, the party moved on the 
1st November to the Nai Gaj Canal Bun^ow, 10 miles north-west of Dngh. This journey 
lay through a tract of waste land, scoured by numerous torrent-beds which receive water 
only during rains in the hills and dry up afterwards. After traversing this bleak and barren 
area it was indeed a relief to reach the Nai Gaj stream with its clear drinking-water. 

Just where the NIL GS] debouches from the Khirthar hills into the plains, a fairly 
large masonry dam has been constructed across the river-bed to store and divert water 
into irrigation-channeis. There is, neverthclcM, only limited cultivation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Close to the dam, on an eminence, stands the Nai Gaj Canal Bimgalow, commandiog 
a view of the hills on the west and the barren plains on the other sides. Immediately to 
the west of the bungalow, on a rocky ledge, were picked up some waste flakes together 
with a couple of worked flint blades which showed that the spot had been a small flitit- 
Imapping station in the past. This is not surprising in view of the important geographical 
situation of the place at the head of the Nai Gaj valley. It is also worth noting that along 
the meandering course of the Nai Gaj lies a route throu^ the hills which is still frequented 
by the Brahuis and Baluchis in crossing the Kbirtb^ from the Kalat territory into Sind. 
We shall have occasion to refer to this route below (p. 16). 

L Pa]-jo*koi1ro 

From the Nai GSj Bungalow, the ruins at a place called PSi-jo-ko|rro (fig. 1), about 
five miles to the south-east in the plains below, were visited. This tract W'as completely 
barren and uoJnhabited, the nearest hamlet being a mile to the south. Being in the midst 
of a torrent-bed, the site had b^n nearly completely denuded, and all that remained was 
a mound measuring 25 feet square with a maximum height of 10 feet above the level of the 
sandy bed. The slopes of the mound and the surrounding area were stre^ with plpn 
and painted potsherds, pottery bangles and clay cake-fra^ents, the affinities of which 
with known objects left no doubt as to the site being a prehistoric one. 

Trial-excavation was done on the site on the 4th and 5th of November. Three trendies 
were made, the first at the base of the mound, the second on the slopes and the thira tj®* 
the top. These trenches, which were carried to a d^th of 4-5 feet, yielded very nea^ 
the same kind of finds, consisting of a large number of plain and some painted and 
potsherds, terracotta bangles, cakes, toy-cart frames, shell bangles, perforated Mtsberds, 
a couple of flints, and a terracotta bull-figurine. These objects were recovered from loos® 
debris of greyish clay which originally mi^t have constitute the rinns of kttchcho hoi^j 
now weathered and pulverized beyond recognition through centuries of river- and wind- 
erosion. Tlie majonty of the painted sherds belonged to the black-on-red variety, charac¬ 
teristic of the Harappa civilization. But a few examples were also found of the thin, 
ware of the Amrl class, bearing decoration in chocolate on a cream or buff surface, Iti® 
latter class of pottery was mostly found b Trench I at a depth of 4*5 feet in associan^ 
with the thicker black-on-rcd ware. So far as this feature is coacemed, the site bears ^alogy 
to QhazJ Shah and Pan^i Wahl, previously explored by Majumdar, though the prepondemi^ 
of objects of the HarappS class marks Pai-jo-kotiro mainly as a station of the Harappn 
civilization. , ^ 

The few examples of Amrian pottery are b the typical ware of tan shades (ror ““ 
colour-terminology used, sec below, p, 17) and are usually buff-slipped, though oew- 
sionally plain. When they are decorated, the pabt used is brown, PK-13 (pl* 
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tbe rim of a steep-sided smaU bowl, shows a oand-filUng loiown from 
A small oot(fig- 2 , IV) [PK- 3 ] duphcates the design of pi. m, 39 [RK-I 33 ], ihougo k 

has a red-brovfn band tetvyeen the-sus»mded 3 r?S^mi“pi<^^ 35 "S T 9 ) is ^he 



which is painted in brown with the obUqjie veins oi inc leaver 
addiUon, there are several buff-slipped pot-fragme^nts, 

rH((:-lfi 61 to that of fifi 2 . Ill rPK- 41 , With ntn-diatneters of around 2 4 inches. 

^ ^e r^Ser ofihe finds are Harappan. A few of the sherds ^e 

rarely bumisbed* but most of them are plain-surfaced with ware is clowr to 

S tan^hSS of buff than to Ught r^ or tan. Four red-sUpped Jf^'^herds (pi. f, 3 

and 5 ) [PK- 19 , 40 ] bear designs, of which three _ are the Vu 2 y is 

7 * fie 2 Vn fPIC -391 has a double wavy line design inside, rest of the jwu^ 
o?Xh liis only There are four fraBioeois of large bowk J"* 

?irTl!r 2 ° n, v“l, VIU) [PK-I. 20 , 39 . 41 ].* Only one jar-run »aa found (% 2 , Q 
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FiQ. 2 , Pottery from Ptli-Jthka(Uv. t 


[PK-291, with a tbio, Ttere are*a fewpicces of 

SiSJu ZlJoWth^ S of Pl- VI. M (=fig 5. XIX) [)K-191 with usually polhhed. 

i For on esaiople, vx brown griis; plain, wiUi imsmooUiffll 

t FK-l is in wait an *} huff Jie ^th Line snuU led-bfown grits. It is ptola outeide 

surface below ihc camm^n ®}*^**^^ j ^ brown wash covoing ihe interior and the rim. PK-39 is ^ 

with a rough surface bd^ the Ld 1-16 inches below die rim outside and * daik-brouTi painted 

otbeT^^ incised wavy line below three ioebed 

horizontal lines inside. 
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red'brown slips aod groups of horizontal, narrow lines. The TOt shown on pt. VT, 6i> 
(also fig. 5, XIX) [JK-19] is represented here by four sherds with bro^ to reddish-brown 
burnished slips outside above lines on the shoulders and buff slips l^Iow. Another senes 
of small pots arc in ware coloured beige to buff-tan shadra, all with ow^ionaJ to very 
common, small to medium red-brown grits, and cither plain or with a buff slip outside. 
They are fairly thick ('2—4 inch) with rim-diameters ranging from 4 to 7 inches. They ^e 
characterized by a rough, unsmoothed surface outside below the shoulder, or a combination 
of this with incised wavy lines on the neck and small shoulder (pL o and o) 

16].' In addition, there arc three plate-stands with incised patterns m the ol me 

interior, PK4 (pi. I, 10) is a low-footed form with radiating doMsnes. Tlie oiher 
two examples have the common incised crescent pattern and the same, but incised over 
concentric circular lines. Fragments of perforated vessels were alM found. 

Other objects discovered were plain, buff clay bangles with diameters of inches 
and circular cross-sections -Id-'Sl inch thick. One fragment, flat on mp and bottom^ 
is decorated with red-brown blobs on the outer edge. Two fragments of toy-cart irames 


were also found. 

Pai-jo-kotiro is, thus, a predominantly Harappan site. There is no doubt that the 
original settlement was of larger extent than the surviving area of denuded rums. But the 
absence of any indications of the use of stone or burnt brick as building material serves to 
show that the settlement was a village consisting of kiichcha dwellmgs. 


2. ROHEL-JO-KtlNp, 

While these soundings were being conducted, ntfiii were sent to bring specimens of 
pottery from a number of sites reported in the vicinity, PartiCiUarly irnprt^ive pottery- 
specimens came from Rohel-jo-kund (^8* which was reported to be in the hills higher 
up the Nai Gai. After finishing the operations at Pai-jo-kotiro, il was d^ided to examine 
the site of Rohel-jo-kund, and on the 7th morning the camp was moved from the Canal 
Bungalow along the westward route through the hills. A five-and-a-half mile nde partly 
along the Nai GaJ stream, twice or thrice across its bed, and partly across a few ndges, 
brought us to Rohel-jo-kund< kun{f in Sindhi is meant a ‘corner , and the_plai^ is so 
called because of the sharp turn, at an angle of nearly 90 , taken by the N5.i Gaj 
Along the left bank of the stream stands an 80 feet high and mile-long escarpment with a 
steep, precipitous side towards the stream which is unusually deep here. But for a sloping 
talus of fallen stones it would have been extremely difficult to ascend the escarpment At 
the top an unexpected vista presented itself- The surface spread out before the eyes as a 
fairly extensive table-land, nearly three quarters of a mile long by a quarter wide. SmaU 
portions of the table-land were occupied, here and there, by modern graves and the rest 
was covered with small, reddish shingle. Towards the western extremity, patches of 
painted potsherds of the Aiml type were visible on the surface, together with a few waste 
flint-chips and a worked blade. It was thus evident that the site had been a prehistone 
Settlement. 

The prevalence of the pale ware with bichrome decoration, the total absence of the 
black-on-red ware on the surface, and the situation of the site on the bank of a perennial 
hill-stream along a route which, as now, must have been in use in antiquity, invest^ this 
site with special importance, and it was decided to do some trial-digging here. With the 
scanty supply of labour available it was possible to sink only two trenches at selwted spots 
on the 9ih and lOth November. In one of the trenches wall-fragments, consisting of two 


» PK-I6 is slipped inside, but outside dowQ over pan of the inci&ed aiea only. 
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courses of water-wornboultiers and being the foundations of two or three smaU chambers, 
were c^ountered. T^e foundations rested on the solid rock, which was uniformly met 
wjtn I rcct below the surface. That these foundations pertained to prehistoric dwellings 
was Clear Irom the associated find of numerous plain and painted potsherds. The super¬ 
structure of the dwellings seems to have been made of some perish<able material such as 
mud. In the other trench, near the edge of the tableland overlooking the stream, no 
structural remains appeared, though the yield of potsherds, both plain and painted, was 
again abundant. The finds also included three well-worked flint blades, two of them with 
seconda^ flakings. U is significant that not a single object of the Karappa type was found 
here, and that there was not one specimen of black-on-red ware among the very large amount 
of pottery excavated. 

The pottery-sample now available for study comprises 118 sherds. These are suffi¬ 
ciently alike as regards ware and surface-treatment to be considered one fabric. The 
pottery is wheel-made and the w'are is fine, as far as a megascopic inspection permits us to 
say.' The colour of the fired clay ranges from beige to various shades of red-brown. These 
tones vary as they are more red, or orange or brown, and are usually of a light, rather than 
dark, colour. Most of the ware is of these red-brown shades, hereafter called tan for the sake 
of brevity, but there arc a Few examples of brown, without the reddish cast, and but two which 
can be called buff. In general, the clay has fired an even colour throughout, but control of 
firing was not perfect. There arc four cases of grey or blackish ware and fourteen In which 
there is a difference in colour in the thickness of the body. In these either the core and 
edges of the wall, or the inner and outer halves, are brown or grey or tan of lighter and 
darker colour. The reader need not be unduly concerned with the various terms used to 
describe the colours of the ware. The significant fact is that, though the ware of most 
Amrian and Nal potterv js of light-reddish shades, the surface-cotour (frequently produced 
by a slip) usuafijr'br'buff, rather than reddish, tones. Some of the sherds show signs 
of ascertain amount of work on the surface, presumably after the vessels were removed from 
the wheel. This is usually noticeable only in somewhat oblique smoothing marks on the 
interiors, but in three cases, all on painted vessels (fig. 3. XI, 1; pj- [RK-16, 431, 

the body was scraped outside horizontally leaving vertical ripples in the probably already 

somewhat dry clay. _ ... l 

On 77 sherds the exterior is covered with a buff slip which occasionally is rather thin. 
Eight of these also show the slip inside. Overfired vessels may have slips which are rather 
greyish or drab. Nineteen sherds are of plain-surfaced tan ware and include at least four 
with NaJ type designs. In addition there are a few plain reddish buff, brown and beige 
sherds. Besides the buff slip, a dark brown, brown-black, or reddish-brown slip (probably 
the same as the paint used) in eighteen cases is found covering the surface of certain bowls 
of the types seen on fig. 3, VII, Ifl, VI [RK^6, 89, 105}. On eight it covers both interior 
and exterior, where it is sometimes rather smeaiy' and reddish-brown. Of these, two have 
simple lines drawn inside and one (pL If, 24) [RK-140] a repeated hook-pattern. In 
six c a s e s the interior is brown-slipped while the outside is buff-slipped. Three of these 
are painted with designs (see pis, 11, 22 and 111, 41) [RK.-152, 93}. RK^3 (pt. UK 30) 
is unique, with a brown slip inside and traces of it below a buff-slipped design zone on the 
exterior. There are also three undecorated cups (one, fig. 3, Vfll) [RK-67]. with a brown 
slip only on the outside. In only two cases is a slip or wash of really reddish colour Found, 
RK-138 (fig- 3, V) where it is orangey-red (but probably within the range of the brown 

i Then: aft only ft few cosn of the use of temper. Two of ibesc arc sherds of the usual pauued type with 
the designs of pi- HI, 34 and 37 (RK-171, 124/135). These und RK-138 (fig. 3. V> all have occasiOniiJ 
fine buck grits. RK-139 (%. 4, XXVII) has fairly comnion, medium to Urgp, black griia, 
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to r^-brown and RK.'110 (tig. 4, XXVlj where there is a reddish wash inside and 
probably traces of a buff slip out. RK*7 (fig. 3, XXV) is unique in having a buff slip 
outside over which is a smeary brown to light red-brown wash. 

T^e number of vessel-forms is not particularly large. There is one tj'pc of hole-mouth 
jar, with probably a rather globular body and fairly thin walls ranging in maximum thick¬ 
ness* from •2~'36 inch. There seem to be two dilferent sizes with nm-diameters with 
ranges of 6-8 and 10-11 inches. The main variation in their form is found in the obliquity 
of the side and the treatment of the rim, both features being illustrated on fig. 3, XV, XVI, 
XrV, X [RK'81, 121, 122, 149j. PL IH, 43 (also fig. 3, IX) [RK-182i shows an excep¬ 
tionally small example of this tjpe of vessel, while RK-7 (fig. 3, XXV) is unusually steep- 
sided. 

The presence of a few sherds indicates the use of pots of the type of lig. 3, XX (R K.-17], 
as w'cll as good-stzed, decorated beakers (fig. 3> Xf) [RK-16] with a ledge low down on the 
body, rim^iameters from 5-5-6-5 inches and thickness of ’13—19 inch. 

Bowls of various types seem to have been the commonest form of vessel. Four types 
may be distinguished: (n) Large bowls with nearly vertical sides and tapering rims with 
diameters from {^11 inches. Unusual, squared-off rims are .shown on fig. 3, XXIfl. XXlV 
{RK-87, 120J. (b) There are also smaller bowls, with rim-diameters of 4-5-5 inches, 
rather vertical, slightly everted sides and tapering rims, represented by RK-13,* (fig. 3, 
XXI) whose slight carination is not exceptional. This type of bowl occasionally occurs 
with rim-diameters as low as 3-5 inches. Its usual tbic^ess is *16 inch, (c) Shallower 
bowls in the forms shown on fig. 3, TV, Hi, 1 [RK-45, 89, 43] have rim-diameters of 7-9-5 
inches and vary in thickness from *2-'28 inch. These generally are covered with brown or 
brown and buff slips, (d) There are also a few examples of large bowls with slightly modelled 
rims and brown slips or washes illustrated on fig. 3, VI, V, VII [RK-105, 138,46J. 

A few unusual forms may also be noted. Fig. 3, XIII [RK-50] shows a fragment 
from a miniature canister. Fig. 3, XXII IRK.-77] illustrates probably a pot-stand 
with buff slip outside. RK-67 (fig. 3, VIII) is a miniature cup with a brown slip or wash 
outside and on the base. RK-113 (fig. 3, XVIII) represents the only ring-base discovered; 
it shows traces of a buff slip on the outside and base. RX-lOO (fig. 3, XIX), of plain, 
orangey-tan ware, is unique. RK-S2 (fig. 3, XII) is probably a ring-foot, though it might 
be a lid It has a buff slip on the exterior, RK-110 (fig. 4, XXVI) is of a form new to this 
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area and has been mentioned just above because of the reddish wash inside. Fig. 4. XXVTI 
rRK-1391 shows an- unusual jar-rim of rather gritty ware with plain orangey-tan surfaces. 
' iu-rnrf> we consider the designs on the forms just described the type of pamt used must 

be m™ik,n.3 wXc»«pt£n of red-brown paint on RK.I35 (prill 39), it is dork- 
hrowm to black-brown. With this, in the bichrome examples, is a red-brown to light 
^-bllrwn ^t RK.I82(pl. 111,43; fig. 3, IX) is the only specimen showin* the use 

1 The thickness takenwM aiway* the aotwi waJl-sia! rather than thickened portioai, ae soinctitn** found 

R.K^irirbXSppS'^Siiic only above the carination. Inside it b h'ghtty scored in honiontaUy 
well-spaced tines. 
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of more than Iwo* difierently coloured paints. When found it tMjre yellow, Wue-green and 
brown paint, but the first two have now disappeared. There are five specimens with red- 
brown horizontal bands below or above the design zone and three m which this red-brown 
paint was used to fill certain areas in the design. There arc only seventeen certain examples 
ol unpainted vessels in this sample,' It is to be noted that most of decorated vessels have 
a brow'n band painted just inside the rim. 

Those familiar with the pottery of Baluchistan and Sind will, on glancing at the illus¬ 
trate designs, recognize certain patterns distinctive of the Nal and Amri cultures, and, in 
u- ™ay belong to both. The designs will now be described according to 

this mssificatjon, while a little later on we wilt give the proof for the attributions now made. 

ThepipflMcaf is found on nine specimens, where observable in a panel, with scalloped 
right triangle mirng the upper corners fpL ti, 11 ; fig, 3, XIV) lRK-t22l or repeated in 
a (Pl-1^ fRK-136J, tn only two cases is the leaf v-eriicaliy divid^ as on 
r There arc two examples of branches with barred, lentoid leaves 

(pi. n 14) [RK-85J, the unillustratcd specimen with the branch in a panel formed by 
vertical lines. Outlined circles form the design in six cases, where observable in panels 
(pi. II, 5) [RK-] 72] though once repeated <pi. II, Ig) [RK-n6j. On one specimen 
the panel with circles alternates with another filled with ‘omegas' (pi. If. 12) [RK-146T 
Zonesof opposed, reversing elements are illustrated by pi. [[, 19 IRIC.30] (two examplesl 
pi. Ilf, 41 [RK-93Mtwo examples), and pi. II, 20 [RK.95J. In three cases minor 
d^ign zones are filled with double zigzags (pi. III. 43) [RK-182], in three with triangles 
whose apexes do not touch the opposite border (pi. H, 22 and 23) rRK452, tj, and in 
one with opposed triangles whose apexes touch the opposite border (pi. fl, 21) [RfC-IQl 
iwo examples of obh^uely-fillcd panels were found, RK-8g (pi. II. 17) and RK-185 
A upper left-hand corner of the panel of pi. V, 54 rRD-75|). 

Another sherd is decorated whh a panel formed by vertical lines with only a scalloped right 

STrk {RK-122, 149] preserved in the upper left corner. P). II, 

44 IKK-140J shows repeated hooks rising from a line inside a bowl. There are several 
sp^tinens with animal designs, RK-120 (pi. IH,40), a fish probably with traces of red-brown 
paint filling the bead area, RK-149 (pi, 11, 25) and RK.-.I160 (pi. 11, 16), 

y \ rt. ^ sherds with designs which are probably Amrian RK-J35 

(pi. m, 39) and probably RIC-16 (fig. 3, X.I) and RK-49 (pj. Ill, 26)?^ 

.. 1 The remaining designs may be either of the Amri or Nal types or a mixture of the two 

22'fed (P'- !1I.,27) [RK% loop-d«igd “ I® 

hnii «r ?’ and several animal-patterns: RK-I (pi. IJ, 23), either a 

HK rin 9f red-brown paint in the teg.shoulder area, 

U J * the area between the two lines of the 

mW j ' III. 32). There are also three 

which large areas or perhaps the whole body 

RK IM fnrin%ii on foi^ sherds RK-3 (pi. lujls). RK-»3(pl. Ill, 30)^ 

Ktt-120 (pJ. Ift and RK-] 42 (horizontal mside a bowf and similar to RK-3 with a bodv 

behind vertical lines). Occasionally loops (as on pi. VI 66) UK-101 
and large zigzags are found on jars. Narrow zones are not uncommonly filled with 

strokSlnl^ITf^^n venical tines (fig. 3, XIII) [RK^-50], vertical 

strokes (pi. Ilf, 31) [RK-166J, chevrons, either free of the borders (ol Ill 33> IRK.1531 

them (fig. 3, XII) [RK-82J, reversing oblique line groups (pV III 36 
1 ^ ,23gpg (pl. ni, 38) tRK-53], and cross-batch (fig. 3.*XIIf) fRK-50] 

which also occurs in broader zones. Unique are the reversed, op^sed, cross-hatched 

I Mr. Krishna Deva’s original notes record lhat plain and pinted sherds were in about equal proportion. 
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irianglesof RK-IOO (fig. 3, XJX) and the panel-designs of RK-124/125 (pL HI, 37) and 
RK-144 ipl m. 42),* * Vertical line-groups (fig, 3, XXD [RK-13], possibly without fill 
in the panels formed., are also represented. 

There arc a few flint blades, typically narrow, with iriangular or trapezoidal cross- 
sections. Only a couple of them have intentional retouch on the edges, and in one case a 
chip has been removed from the bulb of percussion. One horned, miniature (length, 1*2 
inches) animal-figurine, without hump, in plain tan clay, has spread-eagled, solid legs. 

The ijottciy-designs which are certainly or most probably the products of Nal pot- 
makers arc found on 37 of the 75 decorated sherds. The in panel, with various 

types of fill-elements in the upper corners (pi. 11, II) [RK-122].* is found fairly com¬ 
monly on Na^l pottery, w'hile the repeated pi^Aleaf (pi. 11, 13)_ lRlC-136], with or without 
fill-motifs at the upper border, occurs sporadically.* In Baluchistan the pi/wi-lcaf is always 
divided down the middle (fig. 5, XV [ID [CJK-SJ, the Sind form thus being a variant of the 
standard Nal form. In this respect the branch with barred, lentoid Ieave.s (pi. H, 14) 
[RK-85] IS also a variant. It loo occurs at Nal and other sites/ but usually with the 
vertical separation of the pjpai-leaf. No more distinctive design could have been found 
than the outlined circle motif of pi. 11, 12 [RK-146], At Nal this pattern, particularly 
when alternating with panels filled with ‘omegas*, is one of the commonest desi^s/ 
of elements opposed and reversing from top and bottom borders (pi. II. 19) [RK-3(y,* 
pi. Ill, 41 tRK-93]," pi. II. 20 [RK-95]® are also characteristically-Nil. The double 
zigzag of pJ. in, 43 (RK-I82J is typical of minor design zones on Nil potterv.* but the other 
two forms of this design (pi. II. 21 and 23) [RK-19, 1] are not. They might be Amnan 
motifs,*" but are probably variants of the more usual Nil design. Obliquely divided panels 
are another common Nil design, though usually in the form of pi. H, 17 [RK-B8]“ 
rather than that of pi. V, 54 [RD-75],'* The hook-design of pi. 11, 24 [RK-140] 


* On RK-144 the area in the panel outliocd. by carved lines above and to ihc lowvr rigbl is filled with red- 

brown paiol. . . 

* Tliis is D-24 of Hargreaves' classHkadon in Af/tS/-, 35 (CalcuUa. 1929). pi. XVll. Only t«’o complete 
pots with this design were found al Nal, ibid.. Appendix IV, nos- 96, 194. but there ore also a dozen sber^ with 
Ibis design in the Nfilcollcclion at the Central Asian Antiquities Museum. New Delhi. It occurs at a gemd many 
sites in souihcm Baluchistan {MAS/,, 43 (Cakutla, 1931), pis. IT, Kar. b- 4; XXV, Siah. 4; XXVI, Nun. 18). 

* Tliis pattern is known from Nil. MASl. 35, pi. XXI. 4; ARASl. 1904-5, pi. XXIV. 8,13 (almoSl identical 
with llK-136), and occurs on several sherds in the Nil collection. So far, it is not certainly representea from 

other Baluchistan sites. r t. u > tt 

* Nil: MASI., 35, pJ. XVll, 25; dg4S/., 1904-5, pi. XXm, 2. Other sites; AtASl., 43, pis. I, F.H. 2; It, 

I, 2 I5r 

» W4.S/,, 35, pi. xvn, 36. Thineen vessels with this design are described in Appendia IV. In the sherd- 
collection there are around SO examples of the outlined circles and 40 where these circles aileniatc with omega- 
filled panels, 

» rbid., pi. XVII, 18; 3 vessels in Appendix t V. 6 examples in the shcrd-coDection. 

r Ibid., pi. XVIT. 19; only one vessel in Appendix FV, but 9 examples m the ihctd-collecuon. See also 

MASI., 43. pis. XXV, Nun. 5; XXXITl, Sud. t. x, 

» MASI., 35, probably included under 17 of pi. XVII; a dozen examples m the *lit«J<oUoctJDn. 

» Ibid,, pi. XVTl, 49. with 15 examples described in Appendix IV and some 45 spoenneas m the sherd- 
colloctton. , ... 

M Compare Af>l5/., 48, pis. XX%T 24 (QhiZi Shah) and XXX, 44 (ChauroLandt). 

11 The exact form of the design on pi. II, 17 (RK-88) ii unsure. It couW he cither ^1^ 26, ^ f 

8/45/., 35, pi. xvn, of which there are seven examples listed in Appendix IV. Sec also m4a/.. 43. pis. M-K. b. 

XXV, Nun. 1, 15, . ^ ^ . , 

« This design is found at severaJ sites, ibid.. pL XX. Ash. 5. Pak. 13: also unpubhslied examples from several 

others. 
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is found on NSI pottery" but is equally frequent with a different ware found by Stdn in 
Las Bel5. The specimens from Sind * * have, therefore, two possible sources. The animal- 
designs of pis. II, 16,25 and 01,40 [RK-i60, 149, 120] are in the Nal style m which the b^sts 
are oulfined and certain areas partitioned by tines, the whole probably intended to be tilled 
with various colours,* In contrast is the animal of pL II, 23 (RK-lJ, whose vertical 
bar-fili and solid middle area suggest a different style, as do similarly the designs of pis. 0, 
21 and 10,29 and 32 (RK-i9, 150 and 4].* The large loops of RK-155 las pi. VI, 66) [JlC-lO], 
though unrepresented in the sherd-coHection from the more elevated portions of southern 
Baluchistan, are found on NSI pottery. This type of pattern is, however, known elsewhere 
in Sind,* so it is not certain that it is a N51 design at this site. 

Only a few patterns can be considered surely Amrian. The suspended loop-pattern 
of pi. Hi, 39 [RK-135] is frequent in Baluchistan.* However, the shape of the little vessel 
on which this design is found and its occurrence at most Amrian sites ^ suggest that it is more 
apt to be Amrian here than Nil. The design of pi. II. 22 [RK-152], though not 
exactly duplicated in the Amrian repertoire, is again more likely to be Amrian than N^, 
This is also the case with the tree-rjesign of fig, 3, XI and pi. Ill, 26 [RK-t6, 49], which 
l^ars no resemblance to known Nal plant-patterns and may possibly be Aranan.* RK- 
8/9 (pi. lir. 27) cannot certainly be ascribed to either the Amri or Nal cultures. The 
Simple, fringed branch has so far been found in neither. The vertical, black-edged, red- 
brown band flanked by lines may well be a NaS motif.** RK-35’* (pi. Ill, 36) and 
RK-144** (pi. in, 42) are probably Amrian. since known from other sites in Sind but 
not on NaJ pottery. Of the four fish-designs, that shown on pi. Ill, 30 [RK-43] might 


^ In Hargmves* classification this was included under desig^i bordered cheiTonSi 35^ pL XVII, 5. 

Three examples occur on brown-sUpped bowls^ listed in Appendix JTV as pps. A6^ 48, 6S. Al other sites where 
it has been found in Baluchistan we cannot be sure whether this design is on NSI or Las Belil lype pottery. 

a MASh, 4S. pis. XVIU, 27 (AmrL pholo inverted); XXIV, 33. 34 (LolirT); XXVH, 15* 24 (fihftrf Shah); 
XXVm, 32, 37CPMi Wthl), 

* MASL, 35, pl 5 . XVni. XXI, R* 14. MASI., 43, pis. XX. lior. 3; XXL Zik- 6; XXV, Nucl 7. iv. 12; 
XXVL Nun. 17, 20, 21; XXVH, Nun. iv, 1,2, 

* CF. AfASl.^ 48^ pL XXX, 47 from Tando Ruhliri ihSu. 

* Ibid., pis. XXTV, 24 (Lohil); XXV, 20 and possibly 14 (Damb BGthl); XXX, 41 tTando Rahim Wian); 
and unpublished sherds from Pandi Wfthi, ms. 127^ 164. 

B As examples the specimens from Siihniiimb, Nunclarah un pL XXV of MASL^ 43. 

t MASL,4%, pis. XYIU* 3 (AmrO; XXIV, 27 {Lofuf); XXV, 12* 34 (Damb BOthl); XXVTn. 3 (POft^i Wfihl); 
and XXX* 11 (Chaiiro LandOi 16,18 {Tando Rahiin y^fin). 

& The opposed triangles of the top zone have just been discussed. The filled loop design of the main zone 
is probably a variant of a pattern found at Amrl (Ibid., pL XVITI, 23) and many other Amrian sites. Tbc.closest 
parallel is found at Chauro Land! (ibkl., pi XXX, 21)* The fringe above this zone is usually found insidt bowls 
and rising from a line at Amrl (nos* 2Q7* 370,44^, Chauro Landi (nos* 5, 88), Lohit (no* 49), Tando Raldm 
l^ant (no. 49) and is alone iUustnited from Damb Bfithl (Ibid^ pi. XXV^ 13)* 

^ This infcTcncc rests on a sherd from Pjini;^! Wahl (no, 5) with solitUy-pnintecL in^euried* tapering-ended 
leaver identical with KK-49, This sherd may, however, be early Hamppan* ft is over-fired^ with a black corc^ 
and has a brownish wash outside and thinly inside. The shape, on the other band, U the steep, slightly inverted 
beaker form illustrated on fig. 5, XX (JK-1)* 

It is very common at SiSh-damb, Nundarab^ 43, pi. XXVII^ Nun. tii. 1, v. 1. 

i I 43* pis. XVirr, I (Amri); XXVlEp 23 (Pftndi W^M). 

This attribuiion ref is on presence of the same type of panel divider at Damb BCl|M (oos. 61,76)* for the 

fe$t of the design is unparallekd. 
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be a Nal composition.^ That with the solidly painted head ^1. HI, 35) ERK-3] is not 
in the usual Nal style,* but there are no examples on Amrian pottery with which it might 

^ ^^nes of simple elements, vertical lines, cross*batch (fig. 3, XIII) tRK-50] and bordered 
chevrons (fig. 3, XII) [RK-82] are found commonly on the pottery of both cultures. In 
contrast, the simple zigzag of RK-S3 (pL III, 38) and the oblique bars of 
(pi. in. 34) are known from Nal sites* but not in Sind. Repeated vertical stroke (pi. [jl, 
31) tRR-lbfi] and chevrons unattached to the borders (pi. III, 33) [RK-153] may Iw 
limited to Amrian pottery.* Despite the present known distribution of these simple 
motifs the future may well show them shared by both the Amri and Nal cultures. 

It is not only in designs that the pottery of Rohel-jo-kund shows charactenstics of the 
Nal and Amrl ceramics. The ware, surface-finish,* and paint of both arc 
The forms also show both Amrian and NSl types. The large pots and jars (fig. 3, XV, 
XVI XIV X> [RK-81 121, 122, 149],* the small bowls with erect or slightly inverted or 
everted rim-sides (fig. 3, XXl) [RK-13],^ and the bowl scries which usually brown 
slips (fig. 3, rv, nr, 11; fig. 5, ni) [RK4S, 89. 93; RD-77l* .are all found in NSi pottery, 
thou eh the latter two occur with some frequence at Amrian sites. Moderately large, 
steep-sided bowls with tapering rims (cf fig. 3, XXTV) [RK.-120] • and small pots (fig. 3, 
XX) [RK-17] both occur in Nal pottery, but the latter shape ’® is ^so known m ^^lan 
ceramics. The onlv certain Amrian vessel-type is that of fig. 3, XVu [Rlt-18oJ. big; J, 
Xf fRK-161 probab’ty shows another Amrian form, but so far it is known t^sttK 

and one of the examples may be Harappan.'* Of unusual shapes, fig. 3, XUl [KK.-30j 

1 On Nil pottciy fishes’ bcidies are occasionalij^ cross-hatched, as here (MASI,, 35, p!. XX 6), though the 
form of ibid., pi. XVn, 62 is much mom lypical. 

« See ibid., pi. XIX, 4, however, , .....tt ■> j * 

» Zigzae: ibid., pi. XVU, 50; ARASl., 1904-5, pi. XXfll, 4. Obhque bars: ibid., pi- XVII, 2, and ao un¬ 
published fr^ent from Awaran Nlabat {AtASJ., 43. p. 129). which is onh a small bowl and in shape and desip. 

is almost identical with the examptes from here. , .. 

* Vertical strokes: MASI., 4fi. pis. XXTV. 26 (Lotrf) and XXV, 23 (Damb BflthT). Chevrans: ^pubbsh^ 
from Arori {no, 370) and Gii^ Sliftli {no. 327}, but Icnown on one example from Bnluchjstun [MASI., 43, pi. U. 

thepolychromy of pl.m. 43 (RK-182> and the sUps of pi 
The tieatment of the latter i$ the same as on vessel, type 2, of Hargreaves cUMificatiOn 35, pi. X 1,2 

and p,47),in which the interior and exterior below a ridge is covered with a brown slip, while the design-area 

above the ridge outside is buff-slipped or plain. . . . • ,,jcf z-jv vir a i 

• This is basically the form of type 7, ibid., pi. XVI, which ts shown in jar-suse m MASL, 43. pis, V, Xar. a. I, 

35, ty^'^S Md 6, pi. XVI. Such bowls do not afl have the very flat lower *he illus¬ 
trated vessels, Tbe same rim types are also not infrequent in Amrian pottc^. , , 

• These are ia the range of type I (o4) of ibid., pL XVI, though RK-45 (fig. 3, IV) has a nm cw ^ _ 
than is usual in this series. This form may share the same origin os the hook^sr^somumes m ih so 
we cannot be certain that the Sind eswuples; MASf.. 48, pis. XXIV, ^ 

and unpublisbod specimens from Amri (nos. 457-59), Chauro Landi (nos. 40.83), ^ Shi («“*■ ^ 

and Tando Rahhn than (nos. 49,57). are due to the presence of or influence from the Wftl cimure. 

* UnpubUshed so far. but occurring sporadically at several sites. „ a# z e/ 

10 At Nttl, Ihe smaller sizes of type 2. MaSI, 35. pi. XVI. For a pubhshed example from Stnd, see MASI^ 

48, pL XXXVni, 1 (Amri). 

« Ibid., pis. XXV, 34 (Damb Bflihl); XXXVm, 11 fAmri), , „ r-i. ■ - j 

« PftntJi Wahl: no. 117 and ibid., pL XXVm, 1 and p. 109 (from the Harappan level); Chauro Landi. 
no. 18: and Itohlras Bflthl; no. 50 (ibid., pL XXIX, 31). The design of the last speennen may prove to be of ihc 
early Harappan period. 
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shows a Nal form/ while RK-82 [fig. 3. XII]* * and RK-lOO [fig, 3. XIX]* have parallels 
in Sind. 

Before considering what this mixture of Nal and Amrian pottery signifies, we must 
examine the chronological position of these remains. No Harappan pottery or other 
objects were found (above, p. 17) and there seems little doubt that the site is pre-Harappan. 
The polychrome sherd of pi. Ill, 43 [RX*182) and the style of painting suggest that the 
Nal pottery is from a late stage of this culture, ft is closer to the style of Sohr-damb, Nal 
than to that of Siah-damb, Nundarah, which is stylistically and presumably chronologically 
early,* 

Rohef-jo-kund is unique among the Sind sites so far discovered in showing a large 
number and rich variety of motifs peculiar to Nal pottery, a number of which have been found 
for the first time east of Baluchistan. Indeed much of the pottery is so characteristically 
Nal that it seems reasonable to conclude that we have here a settlement of people from the 
later stages (see preceding paragraph) of the Nal culture. Probably they were in contact 
with or living with people of the Aniri culture. Of this latter fact we cannot be sure. The 
depth of tho deposit was very shallow, and it is possible that it represents a mixture of 
originally distinct settlements. Evidence from other sites in Sind confirms, however, the 
likelihood that this Nal settlement at Rohel-jo-kund was contemporaneous with the AmrJ 
culture. 

Nal pottery has been found in Sind in three different archaeological conditions.'^ In 
the first, the remains are surface-finds or from unsure stratigraphic conditions at sites with 
both Amrian and Harappan remains. These have no bearing on relative chronology, but 
illustrate Baluchistan-Sind contacts. From the water-logged site of Lohri was found a 
sherd with design duplicated at Nal * only, and another ^ with the pattern shown on pi. V, 
54 [RD-75J, but with the interior of the inner circle filled with red-brown paint. At 
Rajo-d^ro (see p. 25) was found a sherd (pi. V, 54) [RD-75] and a fiat-shouldered, miniature 
canister (RD-42, see below, p. 26) of the form of fig. 3, XI If [RK-50]. Three sherds 
with pjpn'/-leaf designs as on pi. If, 13, [RK-136] were found at Jare-jo-kalat (nos. 11-13, 
^low, p. 27). Here may also be mentioned a similar pIpalAtaf pattern probably intrusive 
in Harappan levels at Lohumjo-daro.* 

The second archaeological condition is the discovery of Nal and Amrian pottery, as at 
Rohel-jo-kund, on the surface or at very shallow depths, In this case the chances are good 
that the two kinds of pottery are contemporaneous, but only because Nal pottery has been 
found stratified with Amrian in pre-Harappan layers (see just below). Two Nal sherds 
have been found at Dumb ButhT. We publish here one (fig, 5, XIV) [DM-1 ] which in form 
and design is unmistakably Nal.* That previously published is of the same form as the 


1 TfaJs a miniature example of type 5, MAS/., 35, pi. XVJ. 

* Possibly no. 233 from PSudi WolU; MAS!., 48. pi, XVIII, 13 from Amrl; nos, 17 and pcrJiaps 39 from 
Bandhni; and no, 10 from Chauro Landi. 

* Amrl, no. 339. 

* In agreemenc with Stuart Piggott, op. cit., p. Id. 

® Some of this discussion reeapitulatcs a ccitain amount of evidence presented by one of ihc writers in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V (1946), p, 288, n. 8. 

* MAS/., 35, pi, XVirl, 12. 

^ MASi., 48, pi. XXfV, 14 (photograph shDuld be oriented 90* to Jeft). 

■ rbid„pt. XXn, 32. Though described with ihukar pottery, p, 58, note gives the findspot for Lh 178 as 
Trench I, -2-7', which is the Harappan level. The form of this sherd is that of fig, 3, XXT [RK-B], while 
the interior of the suspended semicircle at the upper teft is painted itd-brown, 

“ MASL, 35, pL XVI, 5 for the fonn and pi, Xvn, 52 for the design. 

MASl., 48. pi XXV, I. The design is that of MASI,, 35, pi. XVtl, 26. 
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fragment just d^ribeid and has bine-green paint filling one of the stepped triangle atiid the 
bands bordering the design zones. It is the second polychrome Nal specimen from bind. 
In addition there is a crudely-made, small canister ‘ clumsily imitating the Nal torm 
Several Nal sherds mixed with Amrian are also known from Tando Rahim Oan and 

ChhutI-jo-kund(fig. 5,XVII[) [CJK-8]. ^ r j * t 

At only two sites, Pan^i Wahl and Gh^I Shah, has Nal pottery been found m stratified 
relation to Amrian and Harappan remains. At Pandi W5hl with Amnan poUe^ in pre- 
Harappan levels are found outlined, stepped diamond designs; obliquely ti'vided panels; 
and probably alternating, opposed, right-triangle patterns.* The situabpn at Qh^i Sh^ 
is different. Here a design inspired by the outlined circle pattern of Nal is found, from the 
Amrian up into the Harappan level,* on bowl-forms, which are not Nal or Amnan shafts, 
and which are covered with a light red-brown wash which may be burnished, close to ih 
typical Harappan finish. Apparently this design was taken over and used for a time at the 
beginning of the Harappan period. This inference is reinforced by i^hc similar treatment of 
another motif® which seems to be characteristic of an early stage of the Kulli culture, but 

is usually found in Baluchistan on buff-surfaced pottery. W 5 i 

This evidence, limited though it is, all seems to suggest that the appearance ol the Nal 
culture or imports from it in Sind arc contemporary with the Amn culture and are pre- 
Harappan. Another feature of interest, which is mdicalcd at Ghazi Shah, is that in us 
early stages in this area the Harappan civilization was still m a fluid state and had not 
crystallized in the patterns which are so characteristic of its mature form. 

3. SURFACE-FlNDS FROM OTHER SITES 

The following section deals with surface-finds from four sites, all lying withm a radius 
of ten miles from Rohel-jo-kun<^. Of these the first to be consider^ is Rajo-dcro (fig. 1) 
which is situated in the plains about eight miles to the oorth-ea^ of Rohei-jo-kund- t he 
actual mound is locally known as Wamanshafv-jo-daro. It is 20 feet high and covers an 
approximate area of eight acres, now mostly occupied by modern graves, and is report^ 
to nave yielded, besides the material noticed here under the site-nmne Rajo-dero, also 
copper implements in the course of the digging of grav» by the local peome- 

Rajo-dero is shown by its surface-finds to contain both Amnan and Harappan levels 
The Amrian pottery, however, docs not seem completely typical. In the small sample ol 
around 50 sherds there is a considerable amount of plain buff ware, and a smaller numwr 
with plain, light-tan or more reddish surfaces. There are also some sherds with the usual 


1 pi. xxv,33. -T ,< 

* [bid., pi. XXX, 26,40.42 and impublishcd fragracnls of ibc type of pi. XXX. 40 42, numtered 20, 4-, 45. 

* Stepps diamonds: ibid., pi. XX vm. I & and p-110 , from Trench I al plus 3-2 . 

This design occurs on five sherds in ihc Nal collection. See also MASi-t 43, pis. I. Z.W. 7, , * 

XX Vt. Nun. 28, 32. 33. Obliquely divided pnels: MASI., 48, pi. XXVHl. 22 and p. 110. same level as XXV m. 
18, and pi. XXVni, 8 ffonn on XXXIX. 13). p. 109, from plus 2' ‘^Tmich t. Stepped 
pi. XXVltl, 17 and p, 110, on plain reddish ware and found between plus 5 and ' . ,, 

pottery is only found down to plus 8' {pp. 91-92). Note that Trench I is f,Vfo 

5L. pi, XLV. and that the lexi uses the top of the mound, plus 21', as datum, while the notes on pp. 109-10 

th£ Level, dbO. SS dnttulL ^ k_ 

* Ibid., p, 81 gives the following sequence (datum the top of the mound); Hamppun po ttery own to a ut 

~30', mixed Harappan and Amrian at -30'to -35', Amrian potlciy ff®"* to -4. . Tfe 

which wc are interested was found at the following depths (given on PP' 
fpl, XXVII. 47, 52, 53)and Gs. 249; -32', Gi. 200; -35'. Gs. 303: -39 . Gs. 253-54. 
s Ibid., pi. XXVlf. 25. 35. 36. 
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huff sHd on the outside- But the bulk is with surfaces of buff or buff-shades, as one^pects 
of Amnan pottery. There are a few bowl-fragments of the forms shown on fig. 3, IV, IR, 
fic 5 III RK-89: RD-77] with brown slips inside and outside or only 

SSlsWe wiA of the exterior plain or bnlT-slipped, or only made «h.te the extenor 

“ ’’'m^pmtery^h^s are bowl or small Mt-fonns. The latter are foun^in the 
seen on Sg. 3, XvSl [RK-186] fig 3, XX 

nncilihiv the second form had a base like that of RD-56 (ng. 5, Vl). KU-oU tpi. tv, :ji , 
Sso fig^ 5, VII) is in ibis range of shapes and is 

:c ftf tin ware with a buff slip outside, but the area below the middle ol the tragnien 

LTe rSSTveL^I ^ 

the shoulder and a little cup (fig. S, V) [RD-901 in plain buff ware. 

Among the typical Amrian designs arc the vertical lat tee of ^ 3 it\ inn 1 f! 

and 261* jmned, solidly painted small diamonds and triangles (pi. IV, 46 and 47) lRD-18, 
??1 on sS^ts; rows^ of chevrons (pi. V, 57) iRD-321 on 
XXI rRK“l31' a zigzag pattern like that of pi. Ill, 38 [RK.-53] on a small pot, p 
SS zoni on b?wls*^of the type of fig. 3, XXT [RK-13 ; and J^n^e of vertical 

lines fnl. TV 48) IRD-l 11 Unusual designs are shown by pis, I V, 49, M and V 54 ana ^ 
rRD-l6 6PS 75^ 41]** There are two other sherds with horizontal of 

JSint Rd'»: a vertLlly sided bowl of the type of fig. 3. XXI IRK-B], and RD.28. 

a miniature hole-mouth pot. . pi v and 55 fatso 

Among the Harappan sherds are a few painted exampl^. Pi. v, dj ana t 

fig. 5 IT) fRD-50/82, 45J show an interesting jar-shape (of which there is a ^ 

with ’an unusual design on a red burnished slip. The design is Hardman 

but there is a little evidence (p. 25) that the designs of the earliest v Sill) 

civiUzation were not so limited as in the later, mature phaw. PI. V 56 (als^g* 5, Vl^ 
IRD 47] shows another peculiar form and a Jess strange, but neverthel^s a ^ insii^ 
and a polished red slip with a slightly brownish tone. This ^ ’f VI 

where unburnished. There are a number of fragents of small of the ^h 

65 rJK..l91 with red-brown to red slips outside which may be pohshed. Interreting is 
fig. 5 X tRD-53] (with a buff surface inside which is polished on the upper 1 

polished red slip outside) whose profile is like that of some steep-sided Amrian pots ( . 


1 It is of orangcy'rcd clay showing some mica, with ptala surface which is much .semped outside and shows 

a hand-flnish^.d^^ omDwy-tan ware; Plain; vertical side with thickness of *2* inch and 
approximately 12 inches. The extreme top band may t« ofred-bro™ paint. ^ xvffSK'XS ^ 

+ka rle'^im!k niBv be connected with the outliiicd^circlc psltern of Nfil pottery- i I 

Ue convex side with thickness of 24 inch and dimeter ap^^- 

^£s- paifii black-brown and weathered, light reddish-bTown m the b^d foniung the lowrt bor^T 
mateiyy aiDcnes, paim rnrsjiv beiK ware ■ crobabby plain; bowl rim, concave outward, much 

uL fig. ?™1 pk* 5] blit at a 45^ angle; thickness -28 inch; paint brown, tight red-brown for the oblique lines 
fillin g the leaves. 
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fig. 5» VU; pi. tv, 51) [RD-69]. The large bowl of p!. V, 60 (also fig. 5, IV) JR0*46] 
Is close IP shape to the bowls from Rohel-jo-kun() of fig. 3, VH, VI [RK~46, 105] and yet 
is covered inside and out with a burnished red to red^brown slip and has a/>f/w/-leaf scratched 
on its outer surface. Fig. S, Xfl tRD-S5] shows another Harappan bowl rim with red 
polished slip on both surfaces. Two large feet of dish-oD'Stand (fig. 5, XIIT) [Rp-72] 
were also found with red-brown slips on the exterior. A typical jar-stand with a buff slip 
covering all surfaces is lo be seen on fig. 5, IX [RD-71J. Two holes^ out of probably four, 

^A^ioni^other objects collected is a fragmentary toy-cart frame and a considerable 
number of fragments of clay bangles, either plain, tan or buff-slipped, with diameters from 
4-5 jnclies and circular cross-seciions *48-w inch thick. A number of them arc pamted 
Oil the outer edge in brown or red-brown paint with oblique lines, chevrons, or the spirals 
seen on pi. IV, 52 lRD-2]. Several narrow flint blades were discovered, one with a 
fine nibbling retouch vertically on both edges, another with the retouch on one edge only. 

Though there are only a handful of sherds from Chhuti-jokund (fig. 1), which is 
situated on the Nai GaJ 4 miles to the west of Rohel-jo-kund, they present the same 
picture as that already known from RohcI-jo-kund. The ware is usually buff with plane 
surfaces but tan and tannish-buff shades occur with exterior buff slips. 

A number of the fragments are from small bowls with nearly vertical nms. but the 
form of fig. 3, XXI [RK.-131 is represented, as are brown-slipped, hemisijerical bowls 
(see fig. 3, III) [RK-8!?] and a pot-form similar to fig. 3, 

one Nfil design, the repeated, divided pipoWeaves of fig. 5, XVUI jciK-B], on a bowl of 
the shape of fig. 3, XXl lRK-13]. PI VI, 61 iqK-7] shows a chevron fom of the 
hook design which is inside a hemispherical tmwl with dark r^-brown slip inside^^d out 
as at Nal. The real hooked form of this design is also found (cf. pi. II, 24) jrr-iwj. 
Amrian designs are seen in zones of vertical lines (in one case two such v'o-n' 

them flanked by red-brown bands of paint), bordered chevrons (fi|. 3 Xll) [RK-S2J, 
and bordered vertical lines with a double wiggle (pi, Vf, 64) [qKJ2], The J^me . 
obliquely barred diamonds of pi. VI, 62 [CjlC-3] and the panel-design of pi. VI, 63 
[CJK-4] are also characteristically Amrian. 

Jare-Io-kaiXt (fig, 1) is situated on the left bank of the Nai Gai, about 5 miles up 
Rohel-io-kund. It is a plateau,, roughly 30 feet high, with otxasional indications on the 
surface of ancient dry-built walls of river-worn boulders and with sherds sparsely scattered 
over an area, roughly measuring 125 feet square. The plateau is rocky and shows a shallow 

At this site only a few painted sherds were picked up. Three of these Nal, with 
ware as at Rohel-io-kun^, forms similar to that ofng, 3, X [RK-I49] and pipatAi^ designs 
as on pi. 11, 13 iRK-136]. Pi. VI, 66 [JK-10] shows a loo{Hpattcm on a bo^ witi 
sliEhtly-modelled rim, which is comparable to certain NSl deigns p. 22). Thera is 
no painted Amrian pottery, with the possible exception of JK-4 which bears the 
of pi. nr, 34 [RK-171]. Several Amnan vessel forms arc, however, represented by he 
sieip-sided, tall pot seen on fig. 5, XX [JK-IJ (note the incis^ mark on ^^e) ; the 
small pot type of fig. 3, XX [RK-l?]; a bowl with nm close to that of fig. 3, VI [RK-105], 
and a fragmentary beaker side with the ridge of fig. 3, XI [RK-16]. 


1 This sherd, JK-24. is of tan ware with orajige-ioMd beips suffnees. probably bumisbed iiuidc. It inay, 
therefore, be Harappsm. 
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The Tew Harappao fragments include two sherds with foliage-patterns on burnished red 
and plain brown slips* We may mention also an incised plate-stand, the small pot buff- 
slipped except for a red-brown wash above two paired lines on the shoulder (pi, VI, 65) 
[JK-19], and the jar shown on fig. 5, XXI (JIt-20] which has a light red-brown wash 
outside and ’72 inch Inside, where the side is fiat-ribbed. 

Nazcanmo-kund (fig. 1 ) is another site situated on the left bank of the Nai GaJ, about 
Ijnilc up Rohel-jo-kund. Like Jare-jo-kalat, it is perched on a rocky plateau about 30 feet 
hi^, and shows on the surface sherds, sparsely scattered over an area roughly measuring 
50 feet square. The occupation here is very shallow and has left no traces of structures on 
the surface. The Amrian pottery from Nazgani-jo-kund is with few exceptions in ware of 
tan shades, with buff slip outside and sometimes also inside. 

Two jars of the shape of fig. 5, XVf [Naz-1) were found, but most of the sherds are 
from bowls of the type shown on fig. 3, XXl [RK-13]. A few fragments are from brown 
or rw-brown slipped bowls. One specimen, with the form of fig. 3, VII fRIC-46J, has a 
nm-dtameter of 14 inches and thickness of -36 inch, and bears a buff slip inside and outside 
ov^ a rough, unsmoothod surface. Fig. 5, XVIJ fNaz-6] shows an unusual base in plain, 
buff-tan ware with hand-finished surfaces, and is perhaps hand-made. Another fragment 
has a profile similar to that of fig. 3, XVm fRK-186].^ The few painted sherds are 
decorated with the repeated squiggles of pi. VI, 68 (also fig. 5, XVI) [Naz-lJ, the lentoid 
zigzag of pJ. VI, 67 [Naz-3J,* a bichrome variant of the same pattern [Naz-13] ,* and 
double zigzag patterns as on pi. Vf, 69 [Naz-SJ, in other cases with the fill-triangles 
attached to the borders. Naz-I9 (fig. 5, XV) shows an unusual surface-treatment, grey- 
brown slip inside and out, except between the lines where it is red-brown, with burnish 
inside and outside. This and another burnished, brown-slipped fragment, may indicate 
Harappan influence though no Harappan finds were made at this site. 

We take the opjjortunity afforded by this article to publish a few specimens from the 
Sind collections which add to our knowledge of Amrian ceramics and Baluchistan-Indus 
contacts, PI, Vl, 73 (Mar*l), from a site called Mari JQian,* shows a stand * which 
in design and bichromy is typically Amrian, From this site also comes the bowl or cup 
shown on pi. Vf, 71 [Mar-9] * with fine comb-incision. This same type of incision, which 
IS not as deep as that of the presumably Harappan pots of pi, I, 6 and 8 lPK-27, 16], 
has also been found at Amri (pi. VII, 77) [Am-318],» Qhazi Shah,* Lohri (pi. Vll, 80) 
(Lr-228]* and PSndi Wahl (pi. Vlf, 75) [PW-275].» From the standpoint of ware, 
surface-finish, paint and form these fragments are Amrian. But they do ndt permit us to 


1 Dark red-orange ware : possibly traces of a buff slip outside over a sandy surface with much mka; hand- 
made. 

* On a rim of ibc form of fig, 3, XVit tRK-186], diameter 4 7 inches. 

* Dark brown and probably light chocolate brown paim, the latter formirg the inner lentoid. 

* This ii in the Johi tdluka and was visited from Lohri on the 26th December, 1930. Both Amrian and 
Harappan pottery were collected. 

® Buff ware; plain; paint dark brown and chocotalc brown. The bottom is also naiDiLed with four bands, 
filled with chocolate brown paint, as on the top, 

* Buff warn; plain: brown paint. 

^ Tan ware: buff slip outside; chocolate brown paint; maximum diameter c. 4-5 inches: form of MAS/., 

48, pi. xxxvni, 3. 

® Gs-329: light tan ware, probably plain though possible traces of a buff slip outside; on the shoulder of 
a pot with inverted rim. 

» Lr-22a; beige wane: whitish-buff slip outside; same form as Am-313. Also Lr-5, 49. 

30 PW-266,275; both of tan ware with huff slip outside and small pots simitar Lo form to Am. Hit, 
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Fig. 5. Pctirrj /ram: f-Xltt. RHjo-i^ra; XIV, Damb m{M; XV-KVU, fittzgtaii-ia^»R4l XVUI, 

CWb(/iVo-*un(y; XtX-XXl, Sare-io-kal&u 1 
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say that incision is characteristic of Amrian ceramics, since this fonn of decoration may 
have been torrowed during a time of Harappan influence. 

Another unusual surface treatment, the use of a slip of sand, is Amrian, for it has been 
found on the undccorated areas below typical design-zones (pi. VII, 78) [Am-340]. It is, 
however, found only at Amri,^ Ahmad Shah,* * and RSjo-dero (pi. IV, 51) [RD-69] 
(above, p. 26). 

Pi. Vfl, 79 [Am-192J shows an interesting model, probably of a too), If inverted, 
and pierced above the present break, it could have been a model chariot, but the first expla* 
nation seems more likely. It is buif-slipped with black-brown paint and may be Amrian 
rather than Harappan. 

From the Naig mound * comes a pot-shoulder shown on pi. VII, 76 [Naig-1],* which 
unquestionably is the product of someone from the KuUi culture of Baluchistan.® Most 
of tne finds from this mound seem to be Harappan, though one sherd is Amrian. 

We also publish an unusual sherd (pi. VI, 70) from Mohenjo-daro * which is one of 
the most interesting finds made at a Harappan site illustrating contact with the ICulli culture. 
Certain elements in the design are unparaIJeled elsewhere, but others ’ are so typical of the 
Kulli culture that it is safe to conclude that this vessel was painted by someone from or 
familiar with that culture. 


* Am-340 (pt. VII, 78): tan ware; plain; stccp-sidcd as MASL, 48, pi. XXXVTll, lO, Am-lSS: tan w'arc 
with buff slip outside; hand-finisbed interior; joined, obliquely barred, diamond-paUem. Am-388: tan ware; 
plain, biebrome decoration. 

* 48, p. 139. All the sherds rrom this site seem to be Amrian, but few are decorated, AH-4: 
orange-tan ware; plain; on shoulder of jar of the form of ibid., pL XXXIX, 8. AH-17: light brown ware; huff 
slip outside; on shoulder of jar of the type of ibid., pi. XXXtX, 3. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 

^ Ton ware; bnrel wash outside with a slightly orange tone; paint brown, dark red in the two zones Ranking 
that with the little ibex; thickness-16 inch; mo-Yiitiun] diameter e. 6 inches. 

* The design is somewhat sketchily drawn. For the joined circles (usually at KuUi'damb with dots inside) 
and the ibex, cf. MASL, 43, pi. XXI, Kut. 1. iv. 3. Suspended loops are common in the design of the Kulli culture 
but are usually found below the'design zone as on ibid., pi. XXT, Kid. 1. iv. ], 

* This is numbered DK(B) 794 and was found from the late period at Mphenjodaro. It is oflight greyi^- 
brown ware, with a buff slip outside. The paint is dark brown, except for the interior of the animars body which 
is a reddish-brown. 

The fringed claws of the animal: see MAS!., 43, pi. XXIV, Boz. 3 (this sherd is on its side^ as pbotograpbed, 
and sbotdd be oriented 90* to the right); also sever^ unpublished examples from KuUidamb, The^ doubk- 
meandcrelement between the rear legs and the comb-element over its rump: ibid., pL XXI, Kui. L vi. 1, imd 
many unpublished and published examples from this and other sites of the culture. For a tree in a similar 
position under an anhnars legs, see ibid., pt. XXVII, Mehi 14. 
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Pottery from Rohehp-kmf 
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Pottery from Roliel-Jo-kiauf 
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Potlery from Rajo~^ro 
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61-64^ pottery from Clihtiff-Jo^un^; 65-66, pottery from Jare-jo-kat&i ^ 67-69, pottery from 
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Pol ifiifi painted ornament, probably found near Quetta {Lahore Museum). 
Ml. It inches. (Photo: Lahore Museum) 









SASSANIAN MOTIFS ON PAINTED POTTERY FROM NORTH-WEST INDIA 

By Stuart P[ocott 

The cMurel eonlacis between Min nml Perm in the 5.'Vf/«pSf 

left many marks on ihe reiics of India, on images, ,4 

piper, Aofessor Piggou deals with the Persian inM^ce m not 

post-Christian period. The number of specimens on which he has 

considerable, hui the fact that it has been detected even on a fen is of importance to Ina 
archaeology^ 

T he vigorous prehistoric painted pottery traditions of fourth 

eastlrn frinae of the Iranian early metal age culiures probably at least by the tourtn 
mniennium®B.C.‘ have had a remarkable survival value as ^ peasant craft whmb 
continues to such a degree that not only 

Ian of the body, which is pointed with '^Sin'lTf'r^cw 

!'^S’^"bandT^whic?r^fwc^^ hvah tfthe upt^r"" band! 

W^nAes^e ^SSted m^defs k b «cb"^stan« o "rodely 

^Zio»oJ*e ‘seomurv-or hippoc^p,'he™o“r qo^' y 
teristic feature of Sassanian ornament, known test from textiles. Despite me po 4 ? 

Museum, but Sie^larg^vi^d with which we are con- 

fed^McM'hK 

^'3:etf noreo. itpow K found 

^-ii^avatioiis in Baludiblaa l«5'. Men,. Arch. Sur.. tnd., no. 3S P- 5* 
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unsafe owing to the decay of Roman power in the west and the waning Chine^ influence, 


1 


in the east after the Han dynasty had come to an end at the beginning of the tlwrd ccntu^, ■ 
with the result that the route lay open to the attacks of nomads and bng^ds. But with the 
establishment of the strong T’ang dynasty in the opening years of the sevemh «ntuty 
control was once again obtained over tbe route, and Pcrs^ prodncts could ik traded east¬ 
wards, ultimately, as we have seen, sufficiently far to inspire Chinese craftsmen in the 

^SassaniOT contacts with India had been established at least early as Chosroes I 
(531-579), to whom ts attributed the introduction of chess from India into Persia and who 
certainly received tribute from Indian princes, and it seems likely that me stojppage of 
land-trade east of the Oxus in the fourth and fifth centuries turned the attention of Sassanm 
merchants not only to the sea-ways, but also to the caravan-route turning south-eastwards 
from near Merv through Alexandropolis (KandahSr) to India—a route by which Rome 
had been trading with China through Indian middle-men in the first century A.D.\ Quet^ 
at the head of the Bolan Pass giving access to the Indian plains, is on the site of an inevitable 
trading centre to which the route continuing eastwards from Kandahar would lead, and 
where the famous Sassanian textiles brought as part of the merchants’ stock-in-trade would 
serve to introduce novel motifs to the local pot-painters. 








MEGALITHIC 'n'PES OF SOUIH INDU 


By V. D. Krishnaswami 

The PreMstorian of the Department of Archaeology reviews in this paper the existing 
confusion in the use of the megalithic terminalogy and attempts its sctentihc d^mtton and 
standardization which has been accepted by the Department and is constdered suitahk for 
adoption by all students of archaeology and allied sciences. He also distmses the types of 
meeaiithic monuments so far discovered in South India and compares them ii j/Zi those of 
Nor(h-ea.st India where megaliths siill constitute a living adiure among some abortgmai 

tribes. 

T he initial requisite for any systematic exploration is a precise and self-explanatory 
nomenclature. In this respect the current terminology oJ Indian megalnhic literature 
is of no help, for terms such as cromlech, dolmen and cairn are used by various ^jters 
in enlirclv different senses. Thus Taylor “(1848) uses the term ‘cromlech for both a dolmen 
and a closed cist, while Rea» in 1912 (and recently others a I w) uses it 
round a burial um or sarcophagus. The word dolmen again is used in Pud^kottai 
indiscriminately for underground dsts and single urn-burials with a capstone. The word 
‘cairn* is used^in Hyderabad for a cist-grave; Breeks * working in the Nilgiris us« it to 
mean stonc-circles of any kind, while elsewhere it means nothing except a promiscuous 
heap of rubble hiding any kind of grave. Again, working in Hyderabad as late as 1923, 
Hunt merely follows the past local usage m calling a cist-burial a caim. 

The terms ‘menhir*, ‘alignment* and ‘avenues* denote monuments which may not 
prove to be really such, for it often happens that a series of stone-circl^ suffer mutations 
which may give to unrelated stones the appearance of alignments and avenues,, ^ 
one stone of a circle sometimes happens to be taller than the othe« and may be mistaken for a 
menhir "in such a case the circumstance is not necessarily insignificant but menhir is a wrong 
dSuin FragSary stoi,«ircte have l«en so described at Twhanii^ti and Suranda- 
palli Ml Pudukkollai, while both ‘false’ and real rocnlurs occur id the Hyder^ad &alc 
(a. false example at Lingampalli, and real ones at Hanamsagar and Evathalh). Care must 

be taken, therefore, in the application of our terminology. „„ 

Next in importance to an unambiguous terminology for purpo^ of classificaiion are 
recional surveys of the prehistoric tombs and their accurate planing with umforni con¬ 
ventions. This necessity has been emphasized even in England by Dr. Daniel _ wriung as 
late as 1938 and Dr. Clark* in 1939. The necessity is all the greater m India, where a 
‘survey’ has not been attempted yet and all megalithic work has l^n quite casual and 
unrelated and mystified in language scarcely to be understood. The murky fog 
surrounding the megalithic question in India remains as dense as ever and no pams will 
be too much for accurate planning of megaliths on conventions internationally acceptable. 
Dr Clark’s conventions are the ones adopted in our Survey. Monuments arc dehn^ 
through the morphological and other intrinsic features they actu^ly present and 
d^r^livc terms in current usage such as dolmens, cists, cairns, menhirs, etc. are adapted 

with precision. 
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Since 1944 three regions have been submitted to detailed ground survey in South 
India—Chingleput District * adjoining Madras and the States of Pudukkottai t arid Cochm.J 
The prehistoric monuments in each of these three areas, while belonging to a conimon 
mcgalithic complex^ so varied in typo that it is necessary lo describe them in sonic detail 
before evolving a provisional terminolog;^'^ Definitions of the technical terms adopted in 
our Survey are tabulated at the end of this paper (vide Appendix B). 

Quite a difTerent megalilhic complex is found in North-east India (vide Appendix A) in 
Assam and Chota Nagpur where the Austro-Asiatic languages are spoken. Mcgahthism 
here is stiil a living characteristic of the Kbasis and the Gonds. Menhirs for instant arc 
still erected by the Khasi woman to ‘memorialize* her husbands indicative of the antiquity 
of the polyandric characteristic of their society. * j. 

^ From the types of monuments alone in South and North-cast India irrespective of 
their eschatalogical nature, it may be inferred that several megalithic waves must have 
reached India Nsth from the West and the East, - c- ■ i, 

Chingleput, on the Coromandel Coast (approximately three times the size of either 
Pudukkottai or Cochin State) is a megalithic province in itself, differing in certain rcspecU 
from both the States named, which in turn differ from each other, Chingleput has a 
megalithic individuality of its own in that the ‘dolmcnoid cists’, so far as known, invariably 
enclose a terracotta legged sarcophagus, a feature not known in the other two regions. 

Cochin, typical of the Kerala Coast, is famous for hs ‘hood-stones’, fopi-kals and 
underground rock-cut caves, none of w'hich crosses over to the east of the Ghats. 

Pudukkottai is characterized by the elaborate transepted port-hole cist which has yet 
to be found outside the State, 

r. TYPES IN CHINGLEPUT 

Two distinct types of megaliths are found in the Chingleput area. They arc styled 
(<?) the ‘dolmenoid cist' and (6) the ‘caim-circlc’, denoted respectively by the terms D 
and C, 

(fl) The dolmenoid cist is a burial-chamber made of stones both for the sides and the 
cap, the whole circumscribed usually by a single stone-circle or sometimes by double circles. 

In the northern lateritic region the dolmenoid cist (pi. IX A) is made up of dressed later- 
itic orthostatic stones either monolithic or multiple to form a compact rectangular chamber. 
The chambers are invariably oriented in an east-west direction. The stones are cut and 
dressed only on the inside of the chambers. The major part of the chamber is sunk under¬ 
ground rising only 1 foot to 2 feet above ground. Thus the monument is a large cist rather 
than a dolmen. Usually the chamber is circumscribed by a stone-circle of externally 
dressed boulders. This is type Di and is chjiracteristic of the lateritic region and maintmns 
these characteristics even when it straggles into the southern granitic region. The type-sites 
are at Pottur, Amarambedu and Pondavakkam, 

In the southern granitic region, there are two sub-types of the dolmenoid cist, namely 
Dt and Dj. Sub-type D, (pi. IX BJ is characterized by rude granite blocks (just as they 


* Obviously the existing political bovrdarics and the ancient cultuTal limits of the Chingleput region and 
the States will not coincide. We have yet to delimit hy further c^plorationji the spread of the respectisv funerary 
cultures of these three regions. 

t The Survey in Pudukkottai State in October 1945 was facilitated by the generous hospitality of the late 
Sir Alexander Tottcaham and by the collaboration of Mr. K. K. Srinivasan, the then Curator of the State Museum. 

t In Cochin State Sir George Boag rendered valuable help in February 1946 in the carrying out of the survey 
of megaliths which was possible through the collaboration of Mr. P. Anujan Achan, the Stale Archaeologist. 
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come from the hills or rocky "“tcropsj both for the ehamto and foe the 

Hrrte^ There is conTolcte absence of dressing in the majonl> of sites, i ne ... 
rude stones do not therefore form a compact chamber though the gaps between the _ 

I?e iSrf »“trdXs On the orthosmu is set a rode capstone and the whole monumern 

?;^S&e?^a a'tbme,Sed dolmen The eap^pne.also in ^ 

lilhie and sometimes multiple. The chamber being "lin^^ 

stone orthoslats, there is no deftmte ^|os^ sSphagS 

covers it. The significant orientation is, presumably, that of the e^io^ sarcppnafe^^^^ 
/ni X A’l which is invariably placed cast-west in this region. These mono merits are sur 

ISLdedV rnde «ona rubble packing. When the 

packing sometimes covers Ihe entire monument including the capstone. This type y 
"’"'g^h tvne D, (nl XI B) is a variation of type D.. the only difference being that Ihe rude 

smaller ■ j y j A), symbollred by the letter C,comprises a stone-cucle sur- 

roonSlig S eS?™ Bene& the e^ «. f-"-! “,1“ ''mWs C.U w^l^i 

(ear^i“r:;j‘ ^uT(e^ Il^tlll&ns,; aild'c.S. (cairn 

and D». CmUB and L.a* r-iim-circlcs show dressing in the stones 

Iitdl wh"lst to IheMufternTranitic Kh regtow®”"‘'‘° 

“'„5’’;hrb^f:^: iSS C;.t ' roSuI 

occasionally found a third type pf monomen , _ areas of hieh laterilic ground in 

Red Hills near Madras and Amrithamangalam are ^ . sarco^agi without cists or 

which are discerned both pynfom urns (oh XU 

SS.^=m]S^ni\^^nt^^u X ^“^'^ntSf.ytlegaJhic area and the 

observation may be faulty. 

11. TYPES IN PUDUKKOTTAl STATE 

This small State abounds in mcgalithic monuments of two major lyiKs;-(ii) (he cirii 

type md (b) the cist tvpe. ^ f„-,;rrt with sinele um) C.U.i (cairn with two 

The sub-types of the cairns are C.U. i (ca^ chino\eD\n The terracotta sarcophagus is 
urns) and C.li.m (cairn with multiple wj fiwavs less than 12 feet in diameter. 

?Se'&a;^reiml5°o!tlu. KalisdMI- and Sokkanalhapatti) 

invisible but may be inferred. 

* A superficial obsciration of lhc« al ESS^ttSlayaif^ndat Ambattur show 

rbr.rvis^rgi«ri“Vn'f;.fd»cedd^^^^^^ 
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CU.i is typical of Kalasakadu (pi. XITl A) and occurs in association with C.U.b and 
also with the cist type. C.U.» is scarce but CU.m (pi. XIIIB) is the most common. The last 
is found invariably associated with the cist type in most of the sites. 

The cist Here the orthostats are all monolithic slabs. They occur ttith one ex¬ 
ception as tran^pted cist K.T,* (cist, transepted with antechamber). 

The exceptional non-septed type K presents itself as a solitary instance only at Sittanna- 
vasal. The arrangement of the orthostats in it is in clockwise svastika pattern. 

The other or the transepted type (pi. XIV B), which forms the majority, presents in all 
eases an antechamber with port-hole in the main cfst-wall W'hich partitions the two. The 
antechamber is, except on one site at Tayinipatti where it occurs to the west, always to the 
east of the cist. The location of the antechamber is sometimes on the northern and some¬ 
times on the southern half of the cist. The septum of the cist (pi. XV A) is always oriented 
east-west and divides the cist into two roughly equal parts. One of these, not approached 
from the antechamber, is again divided into an upper and a lower half by a horbontal slab 
and access to each is through separate port-holes, cm into the septal slab, one vertically 
below the qth^. This type of cist is always surrounded by a demarcation stonc-circle and 
when the cist is nearly or wholly underground, is covered by a cairn. The transepted cist 
of Pudukkottai is the most elaborate type of cist-burial in South India and has not yet been 
met with elsewhere. 

The cairn-circle and the cist types are not mutually exclusive in this region but occur 
promiscuously. 

III. TYPES IN COCHIN STATE 

Cochin State, as in the whole of Kerala the geological and physiographic features 
Fall into three well-defined parallel strips, each of which contains distinctive monuments; 
the nature of the monuments being determined largely by the material available. 

Thus, dolmens, both ‘multiple’ (i.e., several within a single stone-circle) and ‘isolated’, 
are to be found in the eastern mountainous region composed of granitic gneiss and char- 
nockite; the rock-cut caves, menhirs and megaliths of the umbrella series on the lateritic 
plains; and um burials with some menhirs on the alluvial sea-board. 


Multiple dolmens 

A numter^of dolmens bounded by a single stonc-circle would indicate the communal 
character of these monuments. Groups of such monuments—one group containing as 
many as nineteen at^a place near Varadarappalli in the Palappilli Reservod-T^orest^—occur 
mostly on the gneissic uplands of the Kerala region, and they arc built on bareToefc within 
3 or 4 Feet o^ach other. Each dolmen has five stone.s, four for the orthostats and one for the 
capstone. The orthostate made of rude stone-slabs, 6 to 8 inches in thickness, are placed 
in & svastucG pattern, either clockwise or anti-clockwise. The orientation of these dolmens 
IS mvanaNy east-west, and on the average they measure 5'0'x2' 6'x2'3' in height on the 
tnside.^ The inner' surface of the orthostats is smooth and indicates dexterity in slab- 
^ticn dolmens, with the number of monuments in each group and the size of 
the boundmg circle varying, may be seen near Varadarappalli in the Palappilli Reserved 
For^t at Kankulam near Kannarhupadam within a Rubber Estate at Pattikad on the hills 
of Vcnanimalai Rraerved Forest and m the Vaniampara tract. Similar rude slab dolmens 
have been reported also m the neighbouring Travancorc State, but so far neither their plans 
nor any grave goods recovered from them have become available to archaeologists 

Dolmens of a similar character, but isolated, are also to be found in the State, and some 
01 them have also a port-hole opening. Near AdirapalU falls of the Chalakudi river, for 
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instance, h a low dolmen surrounded by a cairn of gncissic rubble concealing the monument 
almost up to the capstone. The monument is oriented north-west to south-east and there 
is a U-shaped opening cut from the top of its north-w'estem orthostat. 


Port-hole cist 

It is an underground box-like structure made first by scooping out a rectangular 
chamber in the latcritc and then lining the floor and^the sides with 
by covering the whole with a granitic roof-slab. The trapezoidal 

orthostat is externally blocked by a separate smaller slab on the outside. On the ground- 
surface the cist is surrounded by a stone-circle, of dressed lateritic boulders. 

A clear port-hole cist with a bench inside occurs at Porkalam and three more 
dated cists In its vicinity, two of them surrounded by a common 

have belonged originallv to the same type. This port-hole cisi is, therefore, alli^ to the 
Suliir type^* of ciS in Coimbatore and to the port-hole cist at Tiruyilvamala discoTCitd 
by Go^nda Menon,’ which has yielded the red-ware, decorated with yellow wavj^n^. 
dating probably from just before the beginning of the Christian f 

century A.D. Within the same class, probably, fall the dolmens reported on the slopes ot 
Pattiattukunmi on the borders of Palayannur Reserved Forest. 


Menhirs 

Menhirs, in the Kerala country, are rooted mainly to S 

and wide. Usually they arc monolithic rude granitic_slabs, 

standing high above the lalcrite ground. The menhir at ^ a'baUlc-'fickr 

as Patakalkt or Puhehikaiiu, the former name suggesting a 

the latter would commemorate a Pulachi who di^ at the spot Sri 

are se^ at Kutlur, Choorakallukara and Muttam, The area round 
dreaded by the local people as being haunted by ghosts. ^"^J^^^ScvrPoduvSp* 

sr-a K^£,-«™%aa.. 

6 inches at foot and 1 fool thick at the top, is reported ro^^^ 

monument near Tiruppunitara is a variant and ^nsists of a 

in section and rudely dressed. In its vicinity is the broken stump of another mennir. 

Umbrella-STONE 

TopMand kudcii-kal :^rc the two terms used by local 
ing to the umbrella-stone scries, and they were first rendered info English as halstonc 

—SrS 
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over Kerala. Topi-kals have a definite orientation in that each of the quadrantal clinostuto 

faces one of the cardinal directions, . . „ 

Ariyatinur and Cheramanangad in Cochin Slate are the two main sites containing 

tophkah, which, seen from a distance, resemble a crop of giant mushrooms. 


Hood-stone 

The ‘hood-stone' (pi. XVI A). a dome-shaped dressed lateritic stone, is, like the topi-kail 
described above, except that it has no parabolic support of clinostats. The capstone, which 
is all the stone used, rests directly on the ground. Locally it has a resemblance to the 
ktifidon-kudai (pi. XVI B), the handlcless hollow umbrella, whence Babtnglqn translated 
the term as ‘umbreJla-stone’, Porkalam and Cheramanangad are the mam sites where 

‘hood-stones* are to be found. ... i l * 

Within the hood-stone class must also fall the irregular granitic rude stone-slab, as at 
Cheramanangad, placed likewise flat on the ground and possibly concealing an urn-burial 
below'. 

Multiple hood-stone* 

Intermediate between the ■hood-stone* and ‘umbrella-stone* is the monument which 
may be described a ‘multiple hood-stone’. In this monument (pi. XVH A), the striking 
feature visible from above is a big circle of seciorally dressed clinostatic lateritic ston<K 
presenting the same pattern of dressing as is observable in the quadrantal ston^ of the topt- 
kat The number of stones in the circle varies from 5 to 12 and, though ali tend to converge 
towards the top, they do not join up, as the quadrantal stones do in a wpi-kaL Th^e leave 
a big circular gap in the middle and the upper surface of the stones does not show any 
indication of a stone being placed on top. Erosion of the interior earth-pack in some of 
these monuments revealed multiple hood-stones or kudaikaJs at ground level, 3 in one case 
and 5 in another. Two monuments of this nature may be seen at CheramanangSd. 


Rock-cut caves 

For the construction of these caves the surface mass of laterite is first scooped out by 
the cave-builders, sinking thus a stepped pit into the rock, usually rectangular or nearly 
rectangular of varying depth. Into the straight face of rock is then cut a small rectangular 
entrance, cither a little above the floor-level of the open quadrangle or flush with it. 
Through this narrow opening, measuring on average li feet square, which hardly permits 
a man to crawl through on all fours, is the hard laterite hollowed out and the cave shaped 
and fashioned. The floor of the interior of a cave is invariably 1 foot to 2 feet lower than 
the floor of the court outside. In most of the caves it is circular or oblong on plan while 
the vault is dome-shaped, although caves with a rectangular floor and horizontal ceiling 
are also known. On the sides of a cave are benches (which arc raised platforms) cut out 
of the rock and varying from 6 inches to 2 feel in height. But the benches are a variable 
feature. Some of the caves have a single bench, only on one side, while others have no 

bench at alt. . . - , ■ . •, j, 

A rock-cut pillar, square, rectangular or round, is sometimes left standing m the middle 
of the floor rising to the centre of the vault; for instance in the caves at Porkalam and one 
of the twin caves at Eyyal. But the central pillar is, sometimes, absent, as at Chowanur, 
Eyyal and in the muUiplc-chambercd cave at Kattakampal (pi. XVIII B). In yet another 
type there is a circular opening in the centre of the domed vault. The caves at 


• First discovered in our survey as a new type, Uiougbcasually remarked on by Sen Gupta.'* 
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Kandanasseri aad Kakkad belong to this class. In a 

outer court leads to different caves in front and on sides. icatiakamoal 

to the main chamber and on the right hand side to a snjaller ^ j- face each 

two chambers are situated laterally in front, while two others, one on each side, tace 

othei^across^^^ry implements recovered from 

the fact that they sometimes occur in association with cists and monum 

series, clearly endow them with a sepulchral character. 


Appendix A 

Megaiithic types in North-east India 

The aboriginal A»a" " ^ I^»h^l;^^rTririouT^^^ 

culture. At the pre^nt day that c^Uure is ridden symbolic wooden 

are comiT^^tivc with riw gor^ous but unrelated memorial feasts 

Gadabaa. The saheu. types 

of monuments are discussed l^^re „Hnrinallv the Maria Gonds in Bastar, the Oraons 

Theexistmgtri^besof these areas are pnn P Orissa and the Nagas and 

and Mundas in cWa Nagpur, the , Piihihit an essential unity in their mcgahlhic 

Khasis in Assam, Though their anparentW to influences principally 

character tirey a™,'!'"'™‘'K^SiaiJents include menhirs and 

Austro -Asiatic and in a lesser degree uraviaian. ^ _ ‘cmmlechs*.* 

their alignments, dolmens and Bastar^* the menhirs and their alignments 

Among certain tribes like the Maria the Sens or table-stSnes are 

are knowm as (from ^Sone^o^r supporting boulders, the latter 

called danyakah, substitute in the present day among the Basm 

being known as or/ijo/. The most ^ flat capstone on top. called the 

Marias for the uraskol is either a ® fcpresentalions of birds. 

marmakalf or a wooden pillar at *'^P .u„ menhirs arc very imposing and arc in align- 
With the Khasis • and Nagas of Assam the mei^rs are very^ Infect though there may 

ment (pi. XVII B) of odd numlwrs with h Z xi.,Jtlanff 'tl feet high The central menhir 
beexceVionally high menhirs « known as 

in the alignments IS the tallest usually IS caed w ground (sometimes 

mawkymhei which is a sort of low dolmen a^ut do not have any fixed 

SntSn" 

?flre“!H?rSa^lrrdJ« ■“ 

clan ossuary where the bones are dcposi e ^ . moivWi are very common among the 

KhaaT^bu! ™.'Sam”oatTheTa“^^ are recbmgular bail.-up chamber made ef 

* The term •cromlech' is loosely (2) to the sinJctunil 

plnccd at ihc foot of the menhir and un^alcincd bones nnd ashes of ihc differciU members 
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stone blocks. Access to the interior of these ts got by removing one of the hea\'y stone 
blocks in front, since they are closed on all sides anti there are no jport^holc openings. 

StonC'Seats constitute large slabs of stone placed within the village, under which the 
bones of the dead are sometimes buried (possibly before their transfer to the cl^ ossuary, 
while an upright commemorative menhir is simultaneously erected outside the village). 

In Chota Nagpur, among the Oraons and the Malers, the cairn-burial is practised. 
Here the dead is laid in a ditch dug out in which dry leaves and branches have been previously 
spread and wooden planks, personal belongings like cot, umbrella, etc. are laid, the ditch 
being then filled with earth and over it heavy stones of various sizes being heaped to form 
the cairn. 

According to Walter Ruben” the ancient *Asur’ tombs and the mcgalilhic culture 
of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur have a western origin, which reached India through 
Palestine and Persia in the early Iron Age and split in North India—one branch moving 
southw'ards and the other reaching eastwards as far as Chota Nagpur. The fact that all 
*Asur’ and Munda graves hitherto opened have contained iron implements may perhaps 
denote, according to von Haimendorf, an ancient contact here between the Austro-Asiatic 
populations and the mateTially more advanced people of the powerful South Indian dolmen- 
grave civilization, though Walter Ruben’s theory is not enough to explain the kinship betw'cen 
the Central Indian and Assam megalithism and ritual differences. 

Among the Bondos and Gadabas of Orissa,'^ we have what are called the stone-circles 
known as sindibor^ the dolmens known as gtmom, and the groups of stone-seats com¬ 
prising some menhirs also, situated under the village trees, called sodor. While to the 
Gadabas, the sodor and sindibor mean merely aggregations of memorial stones, the 
Bondos look upon them as the seats of the earth deity so necessary for the promotion of 
fertility. The megalithie monuments of both these tribes belong undoubtedly, according 
to Haimendorf, to South-east Asiatic type (i.e., inclusive of Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian 
cultural inJlucnces). According to him the essential elements of the megalithie cultures 
of Assam and Chota Nagpur and Orissa, which belong to the ‘South-east Asiatic’ type, 
must have developed and moved with the great Austronesian migration in the movement 
of the Austro-Asiatic races westwards into Peninsular India. 

The combined ethnological and archaeological evidence leaves no doubt diat both 
these migrations occurred in neolithic times. This is shown by the clear co-ordination in 
India in the distributions of the neolithic shouldered polished celt and of the Austro-Asiatic 
languages; no other wave of people but the Austronesians could have been responsible for 
the spread of the highly developed neolithic civilizatton characterized by the long polished 
celt with quadrangular section, observed in the Peninsula as far south as the Godavari.^ 

On the other hand, the prehistoric megalithie monuments of South India belong to an 
altogether different culture which appears to have come into contact with the South-east 
Asiatic current; it is such a contact that could have given rise to the mixture of inlluences in 
monuments and rituals observable in these cultural regions which hitherto had remained 
difficult of reconciliation. Ehrenfels’ correlation ^ of megalithism and Mother-right in 
India also seems to indicate that the former must have reached India not only in a series of 
cultural w'avcs but also alike from the West and from the East. 

The main factors of dilTercncc between the North Indian and South Indian prehistoric 
megalithie cultures are: (1) while the monuments of the former are memorials often un¬ 
connected with graves, almost every megalithie monument in South India is a tomb; (2) w hile 
the megalithie culture of the former l^longs to the late (Neolithic) Stone Age, the South 
Indian megaliths seem to be essentially rooted in the Iron Age, supported as it is by the 
Brahmagiri excavations in 1947*®; and (3) while structurally there seems to be some link 
between the South Indian and the Mediterranean megalithie culture in their architectural 
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features and ‘port-holes’, etc., none of these is patent in the megaliths of North-east 
India. 

Appendix B 

Glossary of megalithic terms 


The terms now used by the Department of Archaeology in India for mega!ithic and 
related monuments are given below. They are, of course, subject to extensive sub-division 
and amplification. By way of introduction it may be affirmed that megalithic (from the 
Creek: megas, great, and Hthos, stone) monuments are made of large stones, usually but 
not invariably rough and unhewn, which conform to certain well-marked types, 

1. AUgnmetH .—A scries of menhirs arranged in lines on some definite system. 

1. Avenue. —Two or more alignments approximately parallel with one another. 

3. Barrow. —A barrow is a mound (tumulus) made of earth. It may be cither (o) 

circular on plan, in which case it ts called ‘round barrow’ or (ib) oblong or oval on plan, in 
which it is called ‘long barrow*. It may or may not contain a stone cist, buih on or 
below the original surface of the ground. It may or may not be defined by a circle of stones 
or a ditch, or both. . . 

4. Cairn. —^A cairn is a barrow made of heaped-up stone rubble. Otherwise it may 
resemble any of the various types of barrows, 

v^. Cist.—A cist is a box-grave (pi. XV B) built of stone-slabs, normally below the 
natural surface of the ground; usually, but'not necessarily, it consists of a single stone of 
orthostat for each side and a cover or capstone on top; it may also have a Hoor-stone. One 
of the orthostats is sometimes pierced with a circular, semi-circular or trapezoidal open¬ 
ing, When the opening is semi-circular it is cut into the top of the orthostat immedjately 
under the capstone. The opening is called a ‘ port-hole’; and a cist with such an opening 

is called a‘port-bole’cist. „ . , . . „ ,, . w ^ r * ■ 

Cists are classified as ‘small’ up to 3 feet in length internally or ‘large above 3 feet m 
length internally. A large cist built above the natural surface of the ground and 3 feel or 

more in height may be described as a‘dolmen’. , , - ,, , 

6 Clan ossuary. —cyclopean rectangular chamber fauiH of stone blocks opened by 
removing one of the blocks in the front. This is erected either directly on the ground or 
on a stone platform and serves as a repository for the uncalcined bones and ashes of the 
dead. Known as among the Khasis of Assam. 

7, Crow/ec/i.—(Welsh: crom, bent and lech, stone). Also known as Cyclolith. This 
term has a varying connotation and will not, therefore, be used by the Department of 


Archaeology in India. ^ , c ^ , , j i., 

8, Dolmen. —(Celtic: doh table and men, stone). A single slab of stone supported by 
several orthostatic boulders or slabs built on the surface of the ground in ®t*^h a way to 
enclose a space or chamber beneath the capstone. It may or may not be wholly or partially 
covered by a barrow or cairn. A dolmen may be with or without a port-hole. 

Known in Bastar State where it is placed at the bottom of the memorial pillar as luinm 
sharia (ghost-throne). Also known as ddnyakal when the dolmens are low, the orthostats 
of which arc locally known as odiyil. Known among the Bondos of Onssa as gunom. 
Tablestones, in association with menhirs among the Khasis m Assam, are known as 
maw'kynthei. 

9. //af-xmne.—Vide Topi-kal. -.i, ■. n . c 

10, Hood-stone.—A dome-shaped dressed lateritic stone resting with its flat face 

directly on the ground. This type of burial is restricted to the Kerala rc^on and ts locally 
known as kudai-kallu as it bears a resemblance to the kmdanAttdai the handleless hollow 
umbrella. Babington calls it ‘‘umbrella-stone’. 
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11. Simplest of all the niegalilhic monuments, consisiing of a single monolith 
set up, as a rule* at or near a burial spot. The monolith may be small or gi^nlic m height 
with its base fixed into the earth. In Bastar State, it is known as ura^kal (Gondi: urasna, 
to bury and Dravidian: ka!, stone)-and usually occurs there in an alignment ol menhirs. 
It may be either sepulchral or commemorative. The central menhir in an augnment among 

the Khasis of Assam is known as maH'k/th . . c .l 

12. R&ck-€ut c€(ves^^Th.Q practice of placing the dead in tombs (caves) cut out o! Inc 

lateritic rock in Kerala is definitely to be associated with the megalithic structures. 

13. Sarcop/iagus.—A cist (pi. XI A) often with legs or feet. In the present context it is 

always of baked earthenware or terracotta. . , ■ ■ - 

14. Stone-circi ^.—'As its name implies it is a circle (soitietimes oval or irregular in 
plan) built of juxtaposed stones. It is normally but may not always be an adjunct to a 

burial-ground. Known among the Bondos as 

15. The stone-seats of Assam tribes are mere stone slabs ceremonially 
placed under a village tree and apart from serving a ritualistic need are uscrul as scats for 
the travellers. Sometimes they overlie a jwt of bones, prior to their removal to the clan 
ossuary, A group of them under the village-trees serve as a venue for village-council and 
disputes. Known as sodor among the Bondos of Orissa where they include some upright 

menhirs also. . ^ 

16. rop/'Afl/.—(Umbrella-stone). (Hindi and corrupt Tamil, lapi meaning cap .) 
Known also as ‘hatstone* following Babington and restricted to the Kerala region. Each 
topi-kal rests upon four quandrantal clinostatic stones joining up together at the base into a 
square, and dressed so as to give the shape of a truncated paraboloid to the entire monument. 
The hpi-kat or the hatstone rests on the truncated surface. 
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TEN YEARS OF INDUN EPIGRAPHY (1937 46) 

By B. Ch. Chhabra, N, Laksiiminarayan Rao and M. AsHRAf’ Husain 

In this paper the officers of the Epieraphical Branch of the Department of Archaeology 
summarize the activities of the Branch during the decade when alt puhlications non'Cssential 
for iiaf purposes were banned^ 

T he best part of the period (1937-46) under review synchronized with the last 
world war and its aftermath, w'hich paralyzed all peace-time activity. Indian 
epigraphy had also its share of the crippling effects of the war; though its progress 
was not hampered all too seriously. Village-to-village su^ey and collection of fresh 
epigraphs were carried on on a reduced scale, and the cumulative gain has in fact been more 
than could be expected under the circumstances. 

The departmental publications having been suspended for the duration, it has not 
been possible to publish the results of our activities periodically as usual. And it might 
still take some time to get our detailed reports printed. It has therefore been thought 
expedient meanwhile to bring out a summary account for general information as to what 
was achieved in the field of Indian epigrapliy during these ten years. 

The total collection comprises upwards of four thousand inscriptions, those from South 
India being in predominant numbers as ever. The bulk naturally consists of records that 
are damaged, fra^entary, or comparatively unimportant. Of the rest, the most outstand¬ 
ing ones are noticed below. They cover a very wide range and add a great deal to our 
knowledge of Indian history. A couple of them even usher in some royal families that 
were hitherto unknown. 

Some of the important epigraphs discovered earlier in the decade have already been* 
published in the Epigraphia Indica and Epigraphia fndo-Moslemica, while some others have 
been dealt with in other pciiodicals. These, with a few exceptions, have been excluded from 
this account. 

For the sake of convenience, a cluonological order has, as far as possible, been adhered 
to, the entire material being divided into four groups: copper-plate inscriptions, stone 
inscriptions, miscellaneous inscriptions, and Muslim Inscriptions. 

I. COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS 

Two sets of copper-plates (pis. XtX-XX) discovered at Kanukollu in the Kfisiboa 
District and belonging to the Salankayana dynasty are of outstanding importance. The 
earlier of the two records refers itself to the reign of Nandivarman. Its script is Bmhmi or 
the southern alphabet of about the fourth century A.D. The inscription is composed in 
Prakrit, except for two customary verses towards the end, which arc in Sanskrit. It is issued 
from Vedgipura and registers the grant of the village Pidiha by Maharaja Nandivarman, 
evidently of the Salankayana dynasty, to the Chalurvaidya community of the Rathakara 
agrahdra. The record is dated the 1st day in the 2nd fortnight of the rainy season in the I4ih 
year, presumably of the donor’s reign. By the pious gift, the royal donor wishes to ensure 
longevity and prosperity not only for himself* but also for his grandson Skandavarman who 
was then a mere child* bdlaka-mahdrdJahtmdra-Khamda-pdttassa. The next charter pertains 
to this very Skandavarman. It is written entirely in the Sanskrit language and contains the 
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following genealogy of the Salankayana rulers: Hastivarman (I)“his son Nandivarnwn— 
his son Hastivarman (11)—his son Skandavarmaii. They are all styled Maharaja. The 
last one is stated to be a devotee of the Lord Chitrarathasvamin. This document is also 
issued from Vehgi. Tt rt^^ords the gift of the village Kompara in the district of Kiidrahara 
by Skandavarman to the very Chaturvaidya coinmumty that figures as recipient in the 
foregoing charter loo. The endowment was made on the 1st day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Karulka in the very 1st year of Skandavarman’s reign. It is noteworthy 
that this charter brings to light the existence of two rulers of the name of Hastivarman in 
this ikmily- Which of these two is identical with the Hastivarman of the Pedavegi plates 

is not certain. _ jj l 

The Wadgaon copper-plates of Vakataka Pravara^na II add one more charter to a 
number of similar records already discovered pertaining to this monarch. The present 
record is important for the geographical data it contains. It was issued from the 
camp on the bank of the river Hiranya, the present Erai. It registers the grant ot 400 
iiivartafias of land by Pravarasena 11 io one Rudrarya of the Lauhiiya gotra, a resident ot 
Ekarjunaka, modern Arjuni. The land donated lay in the village Veluaka, included in the 
Supratishtlia dhara, Veluaka, it is stated, was situated to the east of Gfidhragrama, to the 
south of iCadamasaraka, to the west of NilTgrama and to the north th^ road leading to 
K5kila. These can be identified with Gadeghat, Kosara, Niljai and Khairi resp^iivcly. 
The dhdra or sub-division of Supratishtha comprised the modem Hinganghat tatisit and 

parts of the Warora and Yeoimal . ri.r-i i 

A hitherto unknown line of kings, namely that of the Pandavas of Mekala, is brought 
to light by a set of copper-plates found at Bamh^ in the Rewa State. No rjxord^ ol this 
dynasty is previously known. The lineage given in the present charter is as follows 

1. Jayabala; 

2. Vatsaraja or VatseSvara (son of 1); 

3. Nagabala (son of 2 from DrotjabhaUarika); 

4. Bharata or Bharatabala (son of 3 from Indrabhattanka; married a princess ot 

Kosala, Lokaprakasa by name). 

The object of the inscription is to register the grant oHhe village Vardham an aka (to ^ 
identified with Bamhani) in the district of Panchagarta by Bharaubala to one Lohit^a^^^^^ 

svamin of the Vatsa gatw. The deed was issued on the 13th day of the dark fortnight in the 
month of Bhadrapada in the 2nd year of Bharatabala’s rei^. It was composed ^ Siva, 
son of Rdimika Isana, and engraved by Mihiraka, son of the Jsvara. There is 

evidence enough to show that Bharatabala was a contemporary, and_w p - 

?ory! of the IskStaka monaieh, NaTendraseDa (A.D, 

inscription are a perfect specimen of the nail-headed script of the fifth century A.D. 

The Banaras plates of Suravadi§i Hariraja (pis. XXT-XXn),jvhich provide 
specimen of the nail-headed script of the fifth century A.D. are the h^t record so kna 
of the Sura dynasty, about which very little is known even from the PurStias, The Sura 
kings must have ruled in the vicinity of Banaras about this period. _ It is issmcd from Santana 
puri and records the grant of Jaiid,on a Mahd-Kdritika-munm^iasi, to one ^ 

Kaumjinya gStra, wL was proficient in the 

Another remarkable thing about this record is that njjnies 

Council of Administration (Mahdmdtragana), consisting of several ministers whose names 
are mentioned in the charter. The ruling king Hariraja and his consort AnantamahadeM 

I Jmirmt of tht Aadtsfa Hisiorlcal Research Society, 1 (1926-7), p. 92. 
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are stated simply to have accorded their consent to the donation. Equally significant are 

the concluding words: .vva.tttV=ii.vtu ////. 

From Dhav!i|^pctE in the Vi^ngnpatam District coine n set of plates oi the reig^ of 
Maharaja Umavarman. This charter is issued from S unagar a and registers tl^ gift of the 
village iCuttupu tn the Mahcndra hhd^a by Maharaja Umavarntan to one^ Khallasvaitnni 
The donor was a ruler of Kalthga as may be inferred from the mention ot the Mahcndra 
bhoga. The script of the inscription is the box-headed v'ariety of the southern alphabet of 

about the fifth century A.D. . , .... , 

Welcome light on the little known history of the Nala dynasty which ruled in the southern 
parts of the Central Provinces and thereabout is thrown by the Kdsaribc^a (Jeypore, Onssa) 
plates of Nala Arrhapall of the fifth century A.D. The script of the present record js also 
the box-headed variety of the southern alphabet. It ia issued from PushkarT, evidently the 
capital of the Nalas, It registers the gift of the village Keseiaka (apparently the pr^ent 
K^aribeda) by Maharaja Arthapaii Bhaflaraka to some Brahmanas of the Kautsa gotfQ, 
Arthapati is mentioned in the Riihapur plates of his father Bhava[da]ttavarman who had 
Nandivardhana as his capital.' U is noteworthy that the writer of the Rithapur plates, 
namely Chulla, figures as such also in the present record. Pushkarl is again mentioned in 
the Podagadh stone inscription* which is ascribed to [Skandajvarman, supposed to be 
another’ son of Bhavadattavarmao. Recently a hoard of gold coins of some Nala ki tigs has 
come to light,= Some of them belong to Arthapati also. The combined evidence of the 
present charter and Ms gold coins show that he was an independent ruler. 

Of the several copper-plate grants of the PaJIava dynasty examined during the period, 
two are worth noticing here. One of them is the Nedungaraya (Nellore District) grant of 
Simhavarman. Issued from Palakkatja by Yuvamaharaja Vishpugopa, son of Skanda- 
varman and grandson of Vlravarman, this charter records the gift ot the village Nedun- 
gara\a in Mundarashira as Sdranikagrama to several Brahmanas. The inscription is dated 
the f3th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Jyeshtha in the 12th year of the reign of the 
Pallava Maharaja Simhavarman. The relationship of this Simhavarman to Yuvamaharaja 
Vishriugbpa, the donor, is not known. He may be the elder brother of Vishpugopa as 
Fleet and Dubreuil have suggested while discussing his Uruvapalle grant.* The expression, 
Sdra^ikagrdma, which means *a refugee-village', is noteworthy. The village was apparently 
created as a place where refugees could take shelter. In this connection, attention may be 
drawn to a corresponding Tamil expression anjmd^pugaU4ami occurring in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the Tamil country. 

The other remarkable Pallava grant is the NayadhTramangalam (North Arcot District) 
grant of Nandivarifian H Pallavamalla. It is issued in the 33rd year of his reign and intro¬ 
duces his general Avanichandra-yuvaraja, lord of Vilvalapura, at whose request the king 
granted the village of NayadhTramangalam to several Brahmanas. We know of another 
general of this king, named Udayachandra, who was likewise styled the lord of Vilvalapura. 
Further, in an inscription of the 17th ye^ of Dantivarman,® son and successor of Nandi- 
varman 11, mention is made of a certain Avanichandra, who may be identical with his 
namesake. From this it may be inferred that Avanichandra was a son of Udayachandra, 
A few more inscriptions of this dynasty which are engraved on stone are reviewed below 
in the section on stone inscriptions (p. 53). 


' Epigraphia Ittdica, XIX (l9'27-28), p. 100. 

* Ibid., XXI (193i-32), p. 1S3. 

* Joumai of the Numismatie Society of India, T (1939). p. 29. 

* Indian Antiquary, V (1870), p. 50. 

® South iitdiaii Ittscriptians. IV (1924), no. ]32. 
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Of the dynasty known as kings of ^arabhapura we have a copper-plate record of 
MahasudSvaraja. ft was discover^ at Kauvatal in the Rivgarb District of the Central 
Provinces, It is issued from Srlpura, and this is significant inasmuch as most of the hitherto 
known inscriptions of the dynasty are issued from ^arabhapura. It registers the grant of a 
village named Sunikaya ot the [pha]karl blwga to one Bha^^ PnramdarasvSmin of the 
Parasara gatra. In the present charter the name of Mahasudevaraja's father is given as 
Mahadurgaraja, whereas m some other fiords it is Manamatra. T^is again is a noteworthy 
point. Possibly both the names refer to one and the same individual. The grant was 
made on the lOth day of MargaSirsha in the 7th regnal year. It was engraved by one Gola- 
siihha. Sarvddhikdrddhikrita Mahdsdnjanta Indrabalaraja acted as dutaka to the grant. 
This individual is sought to be identified with Udayana^s son Indrabala, father of the 
Somavaih^i king Nanna of Mahakosala. , 

Among the copper-plate grants of the Eastern Chalukya family two may be noticed 
in this paper. The earlier of them, obtained from the Collector of the V izagapatam District, 
is issued from KallQra vdsaka by Priihivl-Jayasiiiihavallabha I of the Extern Chalukya 
family. The record is important for the data it affords for fixing the starting point of the 
chronology of this family. It is dated the ]5tb day of the 8th fortnight of the HSmanta 
season, in the iSth year of the king’s reign, when a lunar eclipse occurred. This regularly 
corresponds to the 13lh February, A,D. 659, when there was a lunar eclipse. Thus the 
initial year of the king's reign was A.D. 641. His father and predecessor Kubja-Vishpu- 
vardhana is stated in the records of this dynasty to have had a reign of 18 years. Con¬ 
sequently, the starting-point of the Eastern Chalukya chronology, commencing with the 
rule of Kubja-Vishouvardhana, the founder of this line, would be A.D. 624. This would 
settle finally the controversy about the date of accession of K.ubja-Vishnuvardhana which 
had been fixed by Fleet long ago at c. 615 A.D.* and held the field so long. 

The other Eastern Chalukya grant refers itself to the reign of Sarvalokairayu Vijayasiddm 
(Mangi-Yuvaraja) and registers his gift of the village of ElQru (West Godavari District) in 
the Vengi vishaya to one ^rldharaSarman of Ayyavolu, apparently the modern Aihoje in 
the Bijapur District of the Bombay Province. This would show that the Eastern Chaluky^ 
Continued to patronize scholars hailing from their ancestral home, ^The gift was made in 
the lOth year of his reign on the occasion of the antiaprdiafia of his son, prince Vishnu- 
vardhana. The Chevhru plates of Amma I ‘ constitute another Eastern Chalukya ^ant 
of the present collection, and register a similar gift made likewise on the occasion of the 
arwiat/w-^a/id of the donor’s son Vijayaditya V, r l- r *i 

The Katt^yam (Vizagapatam District) plates, issued by a later ruler oi this iamiiy, 
apparently Danargava, register the bestowal of the governorship of the Potta^nadu-200 
division on Malliyaraja and Guti^iyaraja of the Mudugoij^a-Chalukya vadisa. Rclercnces 
to this family are rare both in inscriptions and in literature. As the fourth plate containing 
particulars about the donor is mutilated, it is not possible to determine as to who the actual 
donor was. The part of the record containing the date is also broken, except that the 
words dvinava are preserved. Hence, we may not be wrong if we restore it to Saka [8J92 
(= A.D. 970) which falls within the reign of DanSriiava. ... • 

Only one copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya d^asty is ^rth notici^ 
here. It is engraved on a set of plates found at Shigg^on in the Dharwar District of the 
Bombay Province. The record is issued by king Vijayaditya, in the Saka year 630, from 
his victorious camp at Kisuvolal. In other records of this dynasty Raktapura is mentioned 
as the victorious camp and it has been identified with modern Lakshmesvar m the Miraj 


1 Indian Aniiqmryj XX (1891)^ p. 5. 

* Epigraphia XXVTI (1947-48^, pp. 44ff, 
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State in Bombay-Karnalak, But Raktapura is plainly a Sanskrit rendering of the word 
Kisuvolal kitu meaning 'red’ and vohil-pojal, *a town’. And as Kisuvo[al is al^ stated 
to be a victorious camp in the present record, Raktapura has to be idcntihed with rnodern 
Paitadakal in the BTiapur District of the Bombay Province. The inscriptioii fo^tds certain 
gifts by the king to a Jina-hfiavana, erected byjhe princess Kunkumadevi. The grant is 
stated to. have been made at the instanct^of the Alupa chief Chiiravahanu at the time when 
the king visited Vanavasi to meet the Alupa ruler, fn a late eleventh ^ntury rKord the 
princess® Kunkumadevi is mentioned as a sister of king Vijay5duya. 
contemporary record like the present one is thus of great interest. It niay w ool®" 
this lady ilso figures in another record of this ruler.' Another inscription ot the same k ng 
is on stone and its importance is discussed in the next siKtion (below, p. 54>. 

Of the Cholas of R£naijdu, we have a copper-charter in the collection. It was tounO 
at Dommara-Nandyala in the Cuddapah District and ^ves * 5 ^ 

down to Punyakumara, who is given the tit c of Lord of Hirany^ashtra . It is issu^ 
from the king’s residence at Pudof^ru in the 10th year of his ^'Sn on the j- 

ihe month of Phalguna. The object of the grant was the gift of ands in Ivillage ol 
Nandigama and Pasigdikuru to some Brahma^ias. Pal aeographically the ^fo^d may 
assigned to about the eighth century A.D. It may be noted that this is the second known 

copper-plate grant of this ruler. . , ^ni * .. 

The Salem (Salem District) plates of Western Ganga Sripurusha, dated Saka 693, ^ve 

a hitherto unknown genealogy, for three generations of Srip^ush^s 
Kanchiabba, wife of Duggamara. The genealogy is as follows: King Nannappa— his son 
Sivaraja—his son Govindaraja (whose wife was Vinayavati, daughter of king Vikiamaditya) 

_his son Indaraia whose elder sister was Kanchiabba. Tw'o of these persons, viz. Sivaraja 

and his son Govindaraja appear to be identical with the Rashtrakuja pnnees of the i>a^e 
name figuring as subordinates of the Western Chalul^a king Vikramaditya II in his Narwap 

plates, d py,. Jurerpur (Cuttack District) plate of Dev^andadeva are a 

welcome addition. They belong to the Nanda dynasty of (Jrissa,^© sj^dar inscriptions 
of which are already known: Talmul plates of Dhruvananda® and Baripada Museum plate 
of Devananda.* The Narasingapur plate is damaged. Its in^ription is shorter and the 
text faulty but it settles the question of the exact name of the family; it is_ Nanda and not 
Nandodbhava. Both the inscriptions mention the ma^^Ia of Airavata, which occurs also 
in the two previously known records and has been located in the Cuttack Dismct, the name 
having been identified with Ratagarh, The Jurerpur plate was issued from Jayapura, nein 
tobeidentical with Jaipur in bhenkanal State. 

TTie ChSrala (Chittoor District) plates of Vira Rajendradeva ® are the only copper-plate 
record known so far of this king. Besides giving a coinplete account of the events ot the 
king’s reign up to his 7th year, it states that the Chola king Vira Rajendra started on his 
exnedition against the Western Chalukya king Ahavamalla (Somesvara I) on the very ^y 
of his coronation and defeated him five times. One of theseyictones was won at the battle 
of Kudal Sahgatn am . The record is also important in that it helps to fill up the lacunae in 
the KanyakumarT stone inscription of the same king * which is damaged m some portions, 

1 Aianial Riport m Stfulk litdisn Epigraphy, 1934-35, p. 57, para S. 

* Epigrapbia Indlca, XXVII (l947-4fi), p, 175. 

* Journal of the Bihat and OiissB Research Society, XVl (1930>. p. 457. 

* Epigraphia /m^iCtf.-XXVI (1941*47), p. 74. 

* Ibid., XXV (1939^ p. 241. ■ 

* Ibid., XVni ( 1925 - 26 ), p. 21, 
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Another noteworthy feature of the inscription is that it contains, besides the regnal year of 
the king, the ^aka year, a datum that is rare in the Chola inscriptions of the period, ^e 
obja:t of the grant is*the gift of the village Cheram alias Madhurantaka-Chaturveoimang^am 
in Pulinadu to three Brahmanas on the occasion of Uttarayarsa-sankrama^a in the Saka 
year 991, Saumya ( - A.D. 1069). The Sanskrit praiasii, written in good kavya style, is 
stated to h^vc bc^n composed by Chandrsbhushiina-Bbstla. The section on stone mserjp- 
lions contains some more important records of this dynasty (below, p. 56). 

Of the Telugu Chodas of the later period a copper-plate record of Bnaktiraja was 
discovered at Pentapadu in the West Godavari District. It is the second known copper- 
charter of this chief, the other being his Madras Museum plates.’ The importance ot 
the present record lies in the revelation that h^owed his rise to the support of Prolaya 
Nayaka who is known to have rescued the Andhra country from the hands of the 
Muhammadans in the fourteenth century A.D. We learn from it th^ Prolaya Nayaka 
was an associate ofVehga-Bhiipati, the maternal uncle of Bbaktiraja, Consequent on he 
death of Vehea-Bhiipati in the fight with the Muhammadans without leaving an heir to his 
kingdom, Prolaya-Nayaka installed Bhakliraja as the ruler of his uncle’s temtory which ^ms 
to have comprised Vengi and other tracts. Another point of interest in the r^ord is itie 
mention of Vira Vobi NSyaka the son of Prolaya Nayaka, not known hitherta This prince 
is stated to have been made the ruler of his father’s kingdom by Kapaya Nayaka wh^o is 
described as the paternal uncle’s son Nayaka. The ^f the 

present charter is the gift, by the king Bhaktiraja, of the village Pentapadu m the Vcngi 
yisltara to several Brahmanas. It bears the date Saka 1265, Karitika su. 15 Thursday, the 
day of a lunar eclipse (^ A.D. 1342, 13th November, Wednesday (not Thunsday), when 

there^as^a^l^im^^ of Prolaya Nayaka referred to in the charter noticed above 

comes from Vilasl in the East Godavari District. It is wdl-known that he w^ 
of the famous Kapaya Nayaka of the fourteenth century A.D., who rc-estabhshed 
in Telihgana after defeating the Muhammadans who had conquered it from 
It gives a graphic description of the Muhammadan invasion of the Kakaliya kingdom and 
iSSlStanSs leading .0 the death of Pratlparudra the 1^ of KaUhy“ 
He died on the banks of the Somodbhava, i.e. Naimada, K^^va- 

as a nrisoner This statement combined with the account of his death givw in the Kaluga 
cMrrS of CalT* ttai he died of his own free will would indfcate .that he committed 
suicide by drowning himself in the river Narmada, preferring death to . 

Among the copper-plate inscnptions of the Gajapati kings of Kalioga ex^med 
this period; the ChiimrSu grant of Ham vira is important masmuch as it is the only record 
so far known of this prince. It is dated in Saka 1383, Vjisha, Bhadrapada ha. 15, 

(- A D 1461 September 4, Friday) and registers the grant of the village Cbiruvfolu on the 

knshha dubbcKh Ma|imuinurm.derW new name 

recounts the campaigns of his father Kapilelvara against Hampa ( - . J y B * 
Dhara, Kalburga and Dbilli. . 

II. STONE INSCRIPTIONS 

or the stone inscriptions, the earliest in point of time is the Brabml ir^ription enpav^ 
a bouider of a caverr. at Mamandur (North Airrot District) near Kanchtpuram. It 
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appears to be written id the early Tanul language. As such, it adds one 

of wrly Tamil inscriptions written in Brahmi characters m South India. As character 

of this inscription bear close similarity to those 

its date may be very near to that of the latter which is considered to be of about the hrst 

INext in chronological order comes the Brahmi inscription which is found engraved 
on the side of a cistern, till recently buried underground, in front Cave No. U of the 
famous group of Buddhist caves at Kanheri nenr Bombay. I is m 
the erection & the cistern by one Puijarvasu, a merchant of Kalyatja. The K.anbcri caves 

have already yielded quite a number of similar donaijve inscriptions. 

The Mithouri pillar inscription (pi. XXIU) is another Buddhist rrcord of the pre-Gupta 
period. It comes from a village called Mithouri in Rewa State. It is engraved on a stone 
mllar which originally serv«i as shaft of a stone umbrella over a Buddha statue, as revealed 
bv the concluding words of the inscription: cfihatram pmtishfhd^ayati etc. The record is 
dated in the year SO of an unspecified era and refers itself to the reign of a hitherto unknown 

ruler B ha ttaraka Maharaja VahgeSvara (?) Jahgata (?). , , j j 

The Bandhogarh cave inscriptions are among the valuable discovenes which add to 
our knowledge of the history of Central India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Over a score of these inscriptions were copied in rock-cut caverns at Bandhogarh in the 
Ramearh talisif of Rewa State. The main group of inscriptions introduces tbrw generations 
of kings of whom very little was known before. They are Maharaja Vasijluputa sin 
Bhimasena (year 51), his son Maharaja Kochchiputa Po|hasiri (years 86 and 87) and his 
son Maharaja Kosikiputa Bhattadeva or Bhadadeva (year 90). Of these only Maharaja 
Bhimasena was known so far, from the painted inscription on the Ginja hiII.* * It can now be 
safely assumed that this Bhimasena is identical with the Bhimasena of the BhTta seal,* as this 
also gives his metronymic Vasi^hiputa. These inscriptions record donations of several 
cave-dwellings and amenities like wells, gardens and man^apas, near these dwellings. One 
of the records of Polhasiri mentions his Minister of Foreign Affairs, named Magha, son ot 
the minister Chakora. Another inscription of the 87th year of the reign of the sanw ruler 
mentions Pavata (Parvata) which is apparently identical with Po-fa-to noticed by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang. This is the earliest epigraphical reference to this place. Two more 
inscriptions found at Bandhogarh are of equally great interest. One of them is ol Maharaja 
Sivamagba of whose reign we have only one more inscription from Kosam (Kausambt)- 
The other is of the reign of Rajan VaiSravana who was the son of the Mahasenapati Bhadra- 
bala The only other inscription known of him is that found at ICosam.* It may be 
noted, however, that in the latter VaiSravapa calls himself Maharaja but no mention is 
made of bis father, Mahdsitidpati of the Bandhogarh inscription may have been a title ol 
nobility and need not be taken in the sense of an anny<ommander. It is just possib c 
that VaiSravana who gained more eminence than his father, assumed at first the title 
of Rajan which was changed to Maharaja when he became more powerful. 

A Brahmi inscription at Velpuru (Guntur District) is of some interest. It is in the 
Prakrit language and the characters are of about the second or third century A D. It belongs 
to the reign of a king (name lost) who is called a Maharaja and a Hariilputa. The name ot 
the family to which he belonged appears to be Aira_, It may be noted that this family-name 
occurs in the inscriptions of Manchapuri and Halhigumpha caves in Orissa of about the same 
period. 


Cuniungbain, Arch, Surv. tnd. Rep., XXI (Cskutta, IS85), p. 119. 

* An, Rep,, Arch. Surv. ind., 1911-12 {Calcutta, 1915), p, 51. 

» Epigraphia Indica, XXIV (1937-M), p, 146. 
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Five PraJcrit inscriptions (pi. XXV) were discovered at the small village of Ghantasala 
on the east coast, in the Kfi^ija District of the Madras Province, They are all Buddlust 
donative records, incised on marble pillars, in BrahmJ characters of about A.p.^. Th^ 
resemble those found in greater numbers on other Buddhist sites in the neighbourhood, 
such as Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunikonda. One of the inscriptions mentions 
a sea-capiain {MahmSvika\ Sivaka (Skt, Sivaka) by name, indicating thereby that the place 
was formerly a sea-port. In another, the place is mentioned under its ancient name ot 
Kanifakasola. An article on these records is under publication in the Epigraphia Imica by 
Professor J, Ph. Vogel, who edited the Nagarjunikonda mscriptions. 

Another Brahmi inscription was found at GangaperurQ in the Cuddapah DistitcL U 
is engraved on the broad side of a pillar broken both at the top and the Iwttom and shaped 
into an ellipse with its narrow ends flattened. Its language is and character arc ot 

the third to reurth century A.D, It refers to the ckhayd-khabim (sculptured memorial stone?) 
of an individual, named Sivadasa who died in a fight on the occasion of a cattle-raid. The 
present is the first known Prakrit inscription in Brahmi m the Cuddapah District, “ >nay 
be added that there is a tradition that the Western Gangas of Talakad bailed ongmally Irom 

Ganga-Peruru, the iindspot of the inscription. . _ . j , 

All the inscriptions so far discovered at the Buddhist site of Nagarjumkonda (Guntur 
District) are in Prakrit. Recently, however, a couple of fragnicntary Sanskrit in^ptions 
have come to light there. The extant portion of one of them speaks of a dharmma- 
kathika* ‘religious preacher% whose name is tost. He is descried as iud(Si-<ichJlr^\jUta 
and dgamo-ymdy'^opadiia-prakara^iSch^ryya. The script of the inscriptions is Brahmi 

of about the fourth century A.D. . . , - ^ -j i.„„ 

The Rewa State in which the Bandbogarh inscriptions noticed above were found has 

yielded vet another important record. It is engrav^ on a pill^ at the Supia. R is 

dated in the Gupta year 141 and refers i tself to the reign of the C^pta mo oarcRSkandagipta. 
The genealogy given in the record begins with Ghatotkacha. Curiously enough the family 
is refereS m as Ghatotkacha vamL This is perhaps the first record where so muefc 
importance is given to this member of the royal family. Another mteresung feature of this 
inscription is that Chandragupta II is mentioned only by his surname. Vikr^a^tya, 
which^is of common occurrence on his coins. The obm of th^ inscnption is to r«ord 
the erection of the pillar by one Chhandaka, son of the banker Han and grandson of the 

banker Kaivarta, a resident of Avadara. i. j ■ * * Mam'hikfillii Jn 

An inscription of Pallava SIhavamma was found m an ^«ent site at Mancluk^aUu in 

the Guntur District, Madras Province. It is wntten in early Brahmi characters of 
the third century A.D, and in the Prakrit language, T^is mutilated RMmd^a 

reign of SlhavammS (Siihhavarman) of the Palava (Pallava) dynasty^ and ^e Bharedaya 

(B^aradvaja) gotra and mentions a divakufa to which ^ 

point of palaeography this inscnption appears to be earher than the ^ ^ t 

hitherto known viz. the Mayidavolu and HirahadagaUi plates of Sivaskandavarman. 
Sihavamma of the inscription under review must therefore be considered an earher memter 
of the dvnastv It is not unlikely that he is the same as Maharaja Bapp^aim (bappa means 
^a SerTof he H 1 ^#??^ r«ord. It may be noted, however. X 

irSrStion he does not tar any title indicative of suzerainty. Prol^bly he was, at the 
time of this record, stiU a subordinate of the Ikshvakus who w^re then rubng over that 
Dart of ihe country and whose inscriptions are found in the nerghtK^ho^. + - 

AninIcrSoVf MlavaSinJiav™^^ XXIV). in Pallava-Crantha characta« 
about the seventh century A.D, and written in the Sanskrit language, comes from Sivanvayal, 

Epignphiii /ii4j£B, Vl (1900-01), p, B4 j I (1892), p. S. 
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Chingleput District. It states that the Pallava king Simhavarman, described as the perfornwr 
of the Diisdivaiiiedfia and £ahiisu\arna sacrifices, made a gift (details lost). The palaeography 
of the inscription would suggest that this ruler was Narasiir^avarman I, the conqueror oi 
Vatapi. If so, this W'Ould be the third known record of this king, the other two being those at 
Bddaml (Bijapur District) and Tirukkatukooram (Chingleput District). i 

To Nripittungavarman, a later member of this dynasty belongs the Mathavalam 
(Chittooc District) inscription. It is important in that it is dated in the 41st year oi Ins 
reign, for the latest regnal year known for him so far is 26. The present r^ord thus extends 
his reign by IS years. This w'ould help in re-considering the dates assigned to the later 

Pallava chiefs. ^ ..... uu .u- 

The earliest stone epigraph in Telugu language written in characters resembling the 
Pallava-Grantha comes from Tippaiuru in the Cuddapah District. It refers ipell to the 
reign of Punyakuraara whose dynasty is not specified. It registers a grant of at 

Tippaiuru by the king to paraddya (Bharadvaja) Kilevura Kattiiarmao of Tarkkapulplu. 
The king is here given the titles Modamudita, Mafviica-pidukf^, etc. which bear a close simi¬ 
larity to the birudas of some of the early Choja kings of Rena^du. , 

From Macherla in the Palnad taluk (Guntur District) comes an inscription of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Jayasirnbavallabha (II). It is dated in the 8th year (c. A.D. 714) 
and records a gift of land to the god Arahanta-Bhatara by certain ofiicers of Pallinapdu. 
It is noteworthy that as early as the eighth century A.D. this region of Palnadu was called 
Pallinandu. Several view's have been pul forward regarding the derivation of the geogra¬ 
phical name Palnadu. The form PajUna^du is composed of the words palfi and uan^t. 
In Tamil means ‘a Buddhist or Jama settlement’m which sense it appears to have been 
used in the present inscription. As for nSrtdu (or nddu), it obviously stands for a territonal 
division in all the Dravidian languages. This derivation is supported by the fact that m 
olden days the Palnadu region actually abounded in Buddhist and Jaina settlements whose 
ruins He scattered in the region to this day. ^ .... 

A Kannada inscription of the reign of the Western Chajukya king Vijayadiiya 
deserves special mention on account of its value for reconstructing the later Pallava chrono¬ 
logy. It w'as found in Ujehaja in the Kurnool District. Ti is dated in the 35th year of the 
king’s reign corresponding to A.D. 730-1. We learn from it that Yuvaraja Vikramadjiya 
Ul.) while returning after conquering Kancht and levying tribute from the Pallava king 
Paramesvara made a gift of the villages Ulchalu and Pariyaju to Diirvinit-Ereyappa of the 
Koiiguni (i.e. Western Gahga) family. Vikramaditya IT, as specifically stated in the Vakka- 
leri and Kendiir plates of his son, Kirtivarman II, after his accession to the throne, defeated 
the Pallava king Nandipotavarman. The Ujehaja record gives us the additional information 
that even at the time when he was Yuvaraja he had once defeated the Pallava king Para- 
mesvara, who is evidently Paramc^varavarman IJ, the predecessor of Nandivarman. h 
follows therefore that at the time of this record, namely A.D. 730-1, the contemporary 
Pallava ruler w'as ParameSvaravarman 11 and that Nandivarman II had not yet come to the 
throne. Hence the starting-point of the later Pallava chronology beginning with the reign 
of Nandivarman If has to be placed subsequent to A.D. 730-1, 

An inscription of Jayasimha II of the later Chalukyas who had their capital at Kalyaiji 
is preserved in the Hyderabad Museum, It is dated Saka 949, Prabhava (= A.D, 1027), 
and mentions Sdmaladcvl, a hitherto unknown daughter of Jayasiriiha II. We already 
know of another daughter of this king named AvalladevT, the queen of the Yadava prince 
Bhillama Hi. Sfimaladevi is stated to have made a grant to a basadi at Piriya-Mosangi 
(modern Maski). The grant was made when the princess was camping at PuUpodaru. 


* South Indian Inserfptions, XI, pt. t (1940), p. 1 ; XII p. 9, 
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Three records of the RashtrakQ|as of Malkhcd may be reviewed here. The first is the 
Arshinaauopi (DhSrwar District) inscription of Amoghavarsha, dat^ Saka 78!, which 
mentions the place-name Kifuguppudur. Now, the name of the village “ 

Sopper-plate inscription of Kadamba Krishijavarman ID is Kirakupputpr, whjgl 
as well ^ read as Kirugnppu^ur. This has been identified with Kubtur m the Shimoga 
District of the Mysore State, But the mention of Kiruguppadur m the 
record helps us to identify the Kiruguppudur of the Kadamba plates with modern Arshina- 

guppi in the HQngal foluk of the DhSrwar District. rv' + ■ inc/i.-intiAn 

The second Rashtrakiita record is the Kamalapur^ (Cuddapah District) inKripUpn 

of Indra III which is noteworthy as it helps in carrying^forward the reign 

least the end of A.D. 925. Till recently the last date of Indra III was taken to t« A.D. 917 

on the basis of the DandSpur record of his successor G6^^nda IV, dated Saka A.D. 

918).* * Records later than this date mentioning the king merely by 

were considered to belong to the reign of Govmda IV, on the 

III and Govinda IV had this title. But the record under review, referring itself to the reign 
of Nitvavarsha Indranargndra and dated Saka 848, Parthiva. establishes de^nitely th^ 
?ndra eSue^ till at least A.D. 925 and that the Dandapur should ^ 

considered to have been issued by Govinda in his capacity as Yuvar^a. It 
in passing that a record of the reign of Nityavarsha from Malentti, Dhfirw^ District of the 
Bombay Province, is dated Saka 850 (= A.D. 927) and thus extends his reign by two more 

yea,s^c.^ugto AjD.^9a ^ ^ r ^ „r,hc 

Rashtrakuta dvnasty It is in Kannada and is issued in Saka 893, Sukla (— A.D. 97!). It 
RasuiraKu^a dynasty._ 11 js m iva n„itiva.Ganca. Lc. Marasimha II. : 


;r from literary or cpigrapliicai sources. u... - 

identified. It may however, be noted that the Eastern Chalukya king, Danarnava (A.D. 
970-973) who was a’ contemporary of Marasiihha II, w as also known by the names o p 

and Vehkaya-Chpia Mah^aja. a scion «>/ 

theTelugu-Chodas w'c have an inscnption at Dongalasam in the Cuddap h _ ^ tn 
dated in^e 41st regnal year of the king and is written in Tetugu charapers °t 1° 
^th rentoy A D Among the raembfrs of this dynasty, this is the earU«t 
^IhefSa^Siya, two If the later members 

the author of the Tciugu work Ktmidrasambhayam, and Oppili-Siddhi 11 who was 

'”™Si,Tni?iptSVveSiS“ “o the Ni^° oSilons is of to of 

of the little knowo family of to'Chalukyas of Vemulavad^ It consi^^^^^ 

verses and records the construction of a by ViiHdhamalla the ruler 

Cauda smiiglm. Baddega is.stated to^ 

.aX of patron was Vaddega. 

1 Digest Of Aimual lUport of Kannada Research in Bombay Pra^iace. 1<M0-4I (1945), p. 366. 

* Indian Antiquary^ XIl 0883), p. 222, 
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Vlra-Pan(^yar, i.e. VTra“Pa^)<Jya *who look the head of the ■ As the 

characters of both the records resemble each other very closely, it is probable lhat they 
were caused to be iocised by the two kings who w'ere not far removed from each other in 

point of time. . 

In the SundarSivara temple at MadurS w'ere found two Tamil inscriptions of Paijdya 
ICuiaSckhara which register gifts of land as jivitU’ka^i to the musicians belonging to the 
temple. One of the musicians who is given the title 

(= ihe chief-master of mstrumcntal music to^ the king Vallaoai-Veoca-Papdya) is appa¬ 
rently the royal musician. In the other inscription are mentioned the following musical 
instruments: (1) vtra-maddolam^ (2) niaddaiam, (3) nmilai) {4}igmakkalanu (5) kdsai, and (6) 
tiruchebigoorn. These records arc assignable to the thirteenth century A.D. 

Srtrahgam (Tiruchirappalli District) inscription of Chola Kulottunga T is a Kannada 
record, dated in the 29th year of Kulottunga I, Tt records a gift for lamps by an ofTiccr 
bearing the titles of K^t/umda-sandbi-vigrahi and Dagdi^nSyaka of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. The inscription seems to throw light on the friendjy relations that 
existed betw'een the two great dynasties, once hostile, the Ch6|as and the CMIukyas, towards 
the end of the eleventh century A.D. Another inscription of the same Chola ruler in Telu^ 
is at Gudimula in the West Godavari District. Tt gives the name of the king as Sarvaloka- 
sraya Vishtiuvardhana Maharaja and is dated $aka 1017 (= A.D. 1095-6) in the 35th year 
of the kiiig''s reign. The date cited here would show that the king counted Ws regnal years 
from A.D. 1061, which is known to be the last date of his father Rajaraja who ruled at 
Vehgi. This fact is important since it is held that VijaySdity'a VII, the paternal uncle of 
Kulottunga 1, seized the throne of Vehgi at the time of his brother’s death and placed his 
son Saktivarman on it. The present record, on the other hand, would show that Kulot- 
tuhga I succeeded his father on the throne of Vengt in A.D. 1061, thus disproving the view 
that Saktivarman usurped the throne. 

The Koni (BiJaspur District) inscription of Kalachuri Prithvideva TT is a long praiasti, 
dated in the Cbodi year 900 (= A.D. 1148-9). The village of Koni is near Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. The inscription records the erection of a Siva temple, iSivapaficbayatana, 
by a Br^matia called Purushottama, who is credited with mtmy other similar religious acts. 
It also registers the grant of the village Salon! to the said Brahmatia by the Kalachuri king 
Prithvideva II. 

One record of Yadava Sihgha^a dated Saka 1156 was copied at Mantrava^i in the 
Dharwar District of the Bombay Province. It is important as it provides the earliest 
epigraphical reference to the vaebana or saying of the famous Lihgayat saint Siddha-Rama- 
nathadeva. 

An inscription from Chingleput District of the time of Vijaya-Ga^dngopala, a king of 
Kanch! (e. A.D. 1250), gives the intere^ing information that Karikala-Chola settled at 
Mayitappiir 70 families including that of ElelasingaD. Elelasmgap's association with Mayi- 
l^pur is noteworthy as he is knovm to have been the merchant friend of Timvalluvar, also 
of Mayilappfir, author of the famous Tamil classic, the Kuyal. , 

A Hoysala record from the Tiruchirappalli District, of the 19th year of RamanStbadeva 
A.D. 1273-74) states that a gold^ith made a gift of a fore head-pi ate to the god of the 
village Peruhgu^i (Tiruchirappalli District) in gratitude for the restoration of the eye-sight 
of his son who had lost it while he was young. 

The interest evinced in the formation and maintenance of libraries by philanthropic 
persons is revealed in the Sr&ahgam (Tiruchirappalli District) inscription of Palappalli 
Nllakaijtha Nayakar. It r^ords the founding of a library in the mag^pa of the Rahga- 
nathasvajnin temple at Srirahgam by the chief. From another inscription at Jambuke- 
svaram near Srirahgam, this chief is known to have flourished in the fourteenth year of the 
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reign of the Hoysa|a king Vira-R^aii5tha (= A.D. 1268). The inscription also mentions 
the installation, in that very man^apa, of the images of Hayagriva, Sarasvati and Vyasa- 
bhagavan, the presiding deities of learning, by the same j^rson. It is thus noteworthy 
that^Tiscriptiond evidence to the existence of libraries in prominent temples, as laid down in 
the Agamas, is found as early as the thirteenth century A.D. 

Another inscription from Srlrahgam written in Grantha script and Telugu language is 
of the time of Kakatlya Prataparudrade^va and is dated in 8aka 1239. It states that the 
king’s commander Devari Nayaka marched with an army to the south against the five 
Pandy^^T defeated Vlra-Pandya and the Malayala Tiruvadi Kulaiekhara at Tiruvadikuijt^m 
and established Sundara-Paqidya at Vlradhavajam, The inscription is important in that 
it reveals the part played by the Kakatlya king in the internecine wars among the Pan^yas 
and in establishing Sundara-Papcjya at Viradhavalam, 

The benefactions of the Vijayanagara king, Virupaksha 11 (fourteenth century A.D.) to 
the principal deity of 8r!rangam, are recorded in two Sanskrit verses engraved on one of the 
walls of the temple at the place. The first of th^ is the same ^ the opening verse in the 
drama NarayaplvUSsa in which the sutrodhara introduces king Virupaksha as the author of 
that play. As this verse is apparently copied from the drama it may be surmised that the 
king took keen interest in popularizing his composition. 

That the raids of the Gajapatis of Orissa in the south extended as far as Sn'rahgatn is 
borne out by the Srirangam inscription of Gajapati Hambira Mahapatra. As no in¬ 
scriptions of this family are found further south it may be taken that SrTrangam was the 
utmost limit of their incursions into the south. The record is dated Saka 1386, Subhanu 
(= A.D. 1464), and states that this chief endowed the Srirangam temple with a gift of cows. 
From Ramgadh in the Sandur Stale (Bellary District) comes an inscription mentioning 
Kumara-Ramanatha, the hero of the Kannada poems Kuntdra-Rdnmndthana-Sd/igatya 
and ParadSra-sddara-jRdmatia-Cltorite, It is dated ^aka 1450 in the reign of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara king Krishtjadevaraya and records the construction of a temple for the deity Rama- 
nathadeva at Hosamalcyadurga in memory of Vira-Ramanatha O^eya of Hosamale and 
other heroes who fell in battle along w'ith him. Ramanatha 0<leya is stated to be the son 
of Khanderaya Kampilaraya and Vira-Gujjala HariharadevI and grandson of Mummadi 
Sihgana. This record, though removed in point of time by about two centuries from the 
time of Ramanatha Odeya, is interesting inasmuch as it reveals the love and esteem with which 
this hero’s memory was cherished for generations. Ramanatha Odeya was famous as 
Kumara-R^a who valiantly fought a^inst the Muslims just prior to the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara kingdom. The inscription affords epipaphical confirmation to the 
account found in the Kannada literary works mentioned above that he was the son of 
Kampilaraya. The place Hosamale, where the temple was erected in memory of Ramanatha, 
is evidently the present Ramgadh, formerly known as Ramanmalai (Sandur State, Madras 
Presidency), the findspot of the inscription. It may be noted that RSmgadh contains 

traces of a fortification, > , j ■. r u 

A Nishidlii inscription from Sonda (North Kanara District) records the death ot the 
Jalna teacher Bhat(akalarhkadeva w-ho may be identified with the famous author of the 
Sanskrit grammar of the Kannada language. Tt is dated Saka 1577. 

ni. MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS 

Twenty potsherds discovered in the excavations at Arikamedu near Pondicherry (South 
India) bear graffiti. Though brief and mostly fragmentary, they arc very important 
ina,smuch as they supply specimens of the ancient Dravidi script, alhed to BrShml, as also 
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of tho earUcst wriUne in the Tamil laogaagc. A 

has already been presented m Ancient India, no. 2 (July» 1946), pp. 109-114, 

Twenty-four potsherds from the Peshawar Museum were examined and found to 
contain portions of short dedicatory records of names m Kharoshthi charactei^ of about 
\ D 200 Only in one case the writing is engraved, while in the rest it is painted in bl^k, 
^e Waved one re^ds Mudhamitrasa, *of Budhamit^a^ and seems to be a complete 

Sunet in the LudhiSna District of the Punjab came a collection of twenty-eight 
terracotta sealings, mostly containing personal names like Sankaranarayapa* Vishnudasa, 

etc., in the Gupta script assignable to c. fifth century A.p. ^ l 

A copper tray was received from the Rajasaheb of Jamkhandi State in the Bombay 
Province,faring an inscription in Hebrew on its inner side. It gives a descriptive account 
of the history of Solomon’s throne and greatness. 

IV. MUSLIM INSCRIPTIONS 

During the decade under review about 200 inscriptions were collected, of which the 
important ones refer to the Sulllns of Delhi, Bengal, Gujarat and Malwa; the Ni^ain 
Shahs of Ahmadnagar; the *Adil Sijahs of Bljapur; the Bailmanis of Gulbar^; the BarM 
Shahs of Bidar; the Qulb Shahs of Golconda ; and the Mughul emperors of India, i bey 
mostly deal with political, economic and religious history of the Muslim period and also 
shed some light on important personages otherwise unkno™ to history. Some of them 
arc very interesting both from the palaeographic and historic points of view inasmuch as they 
represent exquisite styles of Naskh, TMfltll and NastaUiq, give new regal titles of kings and 
even correct dates known from other sources. The more important of them are brieiiy 

noticed below in chronological order. , ^ ■.,„i 

Mathura, although plentifully rich in remains of the early Buddhist and Brahmamcal 
periods, was commonly believed to possess no Muslim building of pre-Mughul time^ An 
old Persian inscription, in verse, discovered in the tomb of Makhdum ^ah WaJayat at 
Mathura, however, refers to a MusUm structure built at Mathura long before the rei^ ol 
Akbar, It is unfortunately only fragmentary and the event referred to therein is_not clear. 
Nevertheless, it mentions SultSn ‘Al^u’d-Din Khaljl with his title ‘Sikandaf*i-TJani (Alex¬ 
ander II), Gujarat and the mosque of Ulu^ iGian. Since ‘Alau’d-Din IGialjis brother, 
Almas Beg, entitled Ulugh ^an, was deputed to conquer Gujarat* in A.H, 697 
(A.D. 1297-98), it is reasonably inferred that the record alludes to the Gujarat^ exp^tion 
and the erection of a mosque at Mathura by that noble. Also, early Muslim inscriptions 
in India are generally in prose and rarely in verse; hence the importance of the epigraph 

under notice, . . .. » 

Sultan Shamsu’d-Din Ilyas Shah of Bengal was the first independent king ot Bcng^, 
but his chroniclers arc at variance about the exact year of lus accession. Ghulant Husatn, 
author of the Riazu's-Salaiin, and Charles Stewart, author of the History of Bengal (I^odon, 
1813), maintain that he became king in A.H. 746 (A.D. 1345-46), while others are inclm^ 
to place his accession about A.H. 740 (A.D. J 339-40) on numismatic evidence. But the 
recent discovery of an Arabic inscription in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, mcnlu^mg 
the construction of a mosque in A.H. 743 (A.D. 1342-43) for a saint, named Alan 1-Haq. 


' F. S. GrowK. Mathura .* A District Memoir, 3rd cd. (Allahabad, lJia3X pp- 33-34. 

* Zifiu'd-Diii Baranl, TOril^TFuit: Persian text (Bibliotheca Indka, Calcutta, 1862),p, 251; Tdris^ 

i-Firt^a, Persiau text (Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1905), 1, pp, I02’03. 
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m the reign of Sulfcan IlySs ^ah, conclusively contradicts the date given by Ghulam 
Husain and Stewart and tends to support the other view. 

A Persian inscription from Bhe^ Dwarka, a small island in the vicinity of Okha Port 
in Kathiawa^, records the erection of a mosque in the reign of SulJtan Flru? ^ah Tughluq 
of Delhi in A.H. 777 (A.D. 1375-76) at the instance of Sb^su’d-DIn Damaghanl. Tt 
obviously corrects the date of D3ma|hanrs appointment as Governor of Gujarat which, 
according to the Tankb~i*Firiiiita,^ was A.H. 778 (A D. 1376-77), or a year later. 

An inscribed slab, found lying at Holsingl in the Indi Taluqa of the Bljapur Distnet, 
deserves notice. Although undated, it bears the words *the boundary of Sultan ‘AlSu'd- 
Dln Ahmad ShSh’^ and is rightly supposed to have served as a boundary-mark of that king. 
Its historical significance lies in the facts that it establishes the tradition of the Muslim 
rulers of India to fix stone slabs carved with their names on the boundary of their territones 
and that Bljapur formed part of the Baihmanl kingdom in the reign of ‘Alau*d-Din Atimad 
Shah If fA.^ 839-62 = A.D. 1435-57). 

An interesting stone record of the time of G h ayath Shah KljnlJl of MalwS (A.H. 880- 
906 = A.D. 1475-1500) has been recently discovered near the mam gate of the Bhonrasa 
Port in the Gwalior State, The inscription is bilingual — Persian and Hindi—and contains 
a roval mandate sanctioning relief to his subjects in the form of remission of some taxes 
including the jlzya and revival of usual worship, forbidding the slaughter of cows declared 
here as a 'sin’, and preventing acts of vandalism possibly in respect of some temple. The 
inscription is fragmentary but sheds some light on the relations of the ruler and the ruled 
during the sovereignty of the Muslim rulers of MalwS* . cm, 

Briggs, in his English translation of the Tdrf^-i-Firishio* gives A.H. 914 (A.D. 1508- 
09), in the reign of Mahmud Shah Bigarha of Gujarat, as the date of completion of the 
Jarni* Masjid at Champaner in the Panch Mahal Distnet of the Bombay Province. In 
support of this he quotes three Persian couplets of a contemporary poet, the last hcrni^ich 
of which contains the chronogram Ehutba-^a-niimbar (lit. sermon and pulpit) yielding 
A.H. 914. Eminent modern scholars have accepted his views.* But a Persian epigraph, 
in verse, above the minor mihrdh of the JSmi* Masjid, which so far passed 
Quranic verse on account of its intricately interlaced letters of the Tiltiith style of Arabic 
script, clearly records the completion of the mosque in A.H. 924 (A.D. 1524) or ten years 
later in the reign of Mustaffar ^ah K; the son and successor of Mafimud Shah Bigarha. 
This epigraph settles once and for all the date of completion of the mosque, while 
the date A.H. 914, hitherto accepted on the authority of Briggs, may now be considered 
to relate to the installation of the pulpit in the elaborately ornamented central 
with a view to starting religious service in the mosque us early as possible pending the 

completion of other parts of the building. _ ‘ , j t,- n „ .u-h 

In the historical city of Fatehpur Stkri, where Babur staked his ^1 on the bloody battle 
against Rana Sanga in A.D. 1527 and gave Sikri a new appellauon Shukn (Jhanks- 
ewinc') to commemorate his hard-w'on victory over the R^a, no monument of that 
Emperor’s time was so far identified with certainty. But a much worn-out inscription 
in TTiuIth characters, recently discovered from the steemng of a well m an out-ol-the-way 


i Briggs, Tarl^i-Firifhia, English trandalion (London. 1829). L pp. 455-56, 

» L Bnrgcs^,Wii/w/wffJot/t(n Arcbiiecture in Gujarm, H (.Arch. Sun-. Ind.. N^m^^SericSvJWfn. 

1896), p. 42; Gasetieer of tht Bombay Presidency (Bombay, 1879), HT, p, 309; C^brtclge History af India 

(Cmnbridge* I928)p lUi pp. 

* Akburn^lim^ Persian text (Cakuua, 1877), I, p. m. 
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place near the Ajmeri Gate, helps to assign the construction of jhc well to Babur in A.H. 933 
(A,D* * 1527) on his return froni the battle against Rajja Sanga. , * , . 

Near the Takya Masjid at Dldwana in the Jodhpur State stands a pijlar which, is the 
only remnant of a majestic gateway that existed there in the past. To it is n^d a 
slab bearing a Persian inscription in verse composed by the eminent poet, Ni matu Mil 
Rasuli of Akbai^s reign, and calHgraphed in Nasfa^itq style by one Jan Muhammad* The 
epigraph is chronogranunatic, yielding A.H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-92), and contmns Abul- 
Ghazi’ as the Kunniyat of Emperor Akbar instead of his usual epithet Abu 1-Fatb • 

In the I^anqah of tfazrat Tarikin at Nagaur in the Jodhpur State there are four Persian 
inscriptions in NastalTq in relief concerning Mir Muhammad Ma^^iim Narnl, a well- 

known inscription-writer of Akbar's reign. One of them is written by T^mT and the rest 
by his son, Mir Buzurg, who, like his father, was a good calligraphist. Of these, two are 
of sufficient historical value. NSmrs own epigraph speaks of his d^utation to Iraq in 
A.H- 1010 (A,D. 160!“02) as a (Ch^bcrlam or Minister), a fact not traceable in 

con temporary records, The other inscription by Mir Buzurg rnentions Nanu s compila' 
tion of a collection of five poemSi entitled from which ^ecinicns of verses have 

been quoted, and also records Nami’s return from the embassy to Iran in 1013 A.H. (A.D. 
1604) corroborating the date given in the Akbaniama^ 

Two inscriptions, one in Persian and the other in Marathi, have been discovered From a 

well at AshtOr in Bidar assigning the construction of the well to a royal ofliccr, n^ed 
Jagapat Rao, during the reign of Mlrza Wall Amir Barld ^ah at Bidar in 1018 A,H. There 
is a difference of opinion among the historians about the title of this king: according to 
Haig,* ‘All Barid Shah was the title of the last king of Bidar who ruled from A.H. 1018 
(A.D. 1609-10), whereas \hcTarm-i-Firishta and the Basdmu's-Saldtrn are united in calling 
him as ‘Mlrza Wall Amir Barld Shah* and the latter view is supported by these two epi¬ 
graphs which are also beautiful specimens of Th«ltil style of writing so highly pri^ m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is also interesting to note that Maratha officers 
wielded much influence at the court of the BaridI kings of Bidar w'ith the result that there had 
been extensive use of Maralbl in official documents and epigraphical records of that periM, 

Two inscriptions dated A.H. 1045 (A.D. 1636) and one dated 1046 A.H. (A,p. jb36) 
have been found engraved on rocks in the ancient Satnxala hill-forts in the Nasik District of 
the Bombay Province. They contain the names of-fourteen hill-forts built by Nizam Sh^i 
kings of Ahmadnagar to defend their territory against the encroachments of neighbouring 
States and assign their conquest to Allah Yard! Khan Turkman in the reign of Emperor 
Shah Jahan. One of them gives the 12th of Shawwal. A.H. 1045 (20th March, A.D. 1^^^) 
as the date of the fall of Chandor fort and thus corrects the date of the event (16th of the 
same month of the same year) as recorded in^he court-chromcles of Shah Jahan.* Th^ 
are important records containing elaborate historical data which are generally corroboratea 
by the court-chronicles of Shah Jahan. 

Along the frieze of the outer porch of the DIwan-i-Khas in the Agra Fort is a long 
inscription in elegant Persian verse inlaid in Nasta'ilq characters. It is of con¬ 
siderable interest not only on aocount of its elegant composition by Mlrza KaJun, 
the poet-laureate of Sjah Jahan, and its exquisite penmanship, but also because it brings 
to light an important fact otherwise not known to history. The Ttizuk-i~JahangTrT* (or the 
Memoirs written by JahSagir) mentions the installation of a gold chain, called the 


^ AkbsmUma^ HI* pp. S25j S36, 

* History o/IiuH&f III, p. 709. 

* Mtilli Hamid Lihoii* Bad.^n^na (Bibliotlicci Indic&p Calcutia^ p. 146. 

* Tumkd-JahSngtff, Persian text (Aligarh), pp, 5-4, 
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(Chain of justicc)j by that emperor in his palace in such a way that the other end of it was 
kept hanging outside the Agra Fort on the riverside to enable the oppressed to pull it 
unobstructed. The emperor would thus call the aggrieved immediately to his presence 
and redress their grievances. It was commonly believed that the above practice probably 
did not survive Jahangir. But the fifth and sixth couples of the inscription under notice 
clearly suggest that the Chain of Justice continued to exist also in the reign of ^ah Jaban, 
as they say, ‘ The path of tyranny is absolutely closed (and) by his Chain of Justice oppression 
is stopped. I am proud of the Chain inasmuch as, by the King’s equity, it is ever ready to 
do justice to those who seek it,* _ ^ 

Two Persian inscriptions of the reign of Emperor Aurangzlb discovered from the 
Golconda fort in the Hyderabad State deserve notice inasmuch as they not only refer at 
some length to the first siege of Golconda by Prince Muhammad, son of Aurangzib, m 
A.D. 1656 but also hint at the chief reason, not otherwise known to history, of the Mughals 
raising the siege and concluding a treaty with * Abdu’Slah Qulb Shah of Golconda.^ * Among 
the nobles of the king (Aurangzeb),’ says one of the epigraphs, ‘there was one, MiM-Muan, 
who had promised to conquer the fort and make it over to the king within three days 
............ By the Divine decree a gun-shot struck the body of Mlr-i-Miran in such a 

manner that he expired in that very entrenchment (from where he was btmbarding the 

fort). Three days after his death a treaty was concluded.’ This shows that the 

Mughuls had to come to terms with ‘Abdu’llah Qutb Shah because they could not afford 
to prolong the siege on account of the death of their able geneTal._ _ 

A Persian epigraph fixed to the mi^ab of Shah Madarl’s mosque at Did wan a 

in the Jodhpur State mentions the completion of the mosque_on the 7lh of Zil-hajja, 5th 
regnal year of Sultan Muhammad Mua'jzam Sh^ Bahadur ‘Alainglr. The inscription is 
of much historical value inasmuch as history is sijent about Sultan Muhammad Muaazam 
Sljah Bahadur ever assuming his father’s title ‘Alamgir (‘the Conqueror of the World*). 
Only two coins in the coin cabinet of the Central Museum at Lahore ^ style him as ‘Alamgir 
IT, but the authenticity of this view w'as doubted. This epigraph, how'cvcr, supports the 
numismatic evidence and makes an interesting contribution to our knowledge. 

The Ailuru (Krishna District) inscription of Mir Jumla is an interesting record written 
in Sanskrit which testifies to the tolerance and respect show'n by the Muslim rulers for the 
religious practices of the Hindus. It states that Mir Jumla Muhammad Syed Nawab who 
offic&r und<cr Quib Shaih (of Golcon^i^) of the seventeenth century A-D* 

had a sarvatdmuklia-yajna performed by Vemuri Anantanarayapa Somayajin and granted him 
an agrahara for the teaching of the Vidas and iastras and for extending hospitaUty to 
strangers. The merit of the ^ft is assigned to the SulSan. . . 

In the Khanqah of Ha?rat Tarikin at Nagaur is a large stone slab luring a Persian 
quatrain Inscribed in ornamental ThultbP-Nas^ characters in relief. Alt ho ugh not oi 
historical value, it is of some palaeographic interest and is a good spi^imen oi 
pre-Mu^ul ornamental calligraphy. The letters which must, as a rule, stand alone have 
been so joined to the succeeding ones merely for ornamenlal purposes Ib^ they baffle the 
reader at the outset. The quatrain pathetically requests the visitor to ofler a prayer tor 
the supplication of the dead. 


i Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum (Oxford, *D14), 11, pt. tl, pp. 273, 276. 
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SISUPALGARH 194«: 

AN EARLY HISTORICAL FORT IN EASTERN INDIA 

By B- B. Lal 

The Excavations Branch of the Department recently carried out excavations at an early 
historical site called ^isupdlgarh^ near BhuvaneJvar in Orissa, already famous for its medieval 
temples, and brought to light a square fort with an excellent lay-out and an elaborate system 
of gateways, in the following pages is presented an interim report on these excavations, 
summarising the results and indicating their importance in the history of India in general and 
of Orissa in particular. A full report with detailed drawings and several other photographs 
will be published later. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 

At present one of the outstanding problems of Indian archaeology is to bridge the long 
gap that separates the Indus Valley civilization of the third-second millennia B.C. from the 
cultures of the early historical period (c. fourth century B.C.). If we could hnd sites which 
may have the remains of the Harappa culture at the bottom and of the early historical 
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period at the lop with continuous occupation between the two, the problem would be easy of 
soUition. But that being not the case, the problem has to be tackled by digging several sites 
and grouping them into two series, namely, (i) sites w'ith the remains of the Harappa culture 
at the bottom and those of later cultures overlying them, and (ii) sites with the remains of the 
early historical period at the top and of earlier cultures underlying them. Thus, with two 
fixed points, one at the bottom and the other at the top of the chronological scale, and 
working from the known to the unknown, in the former series upwards and in the latter senes 
downwards, it would be possible to build up a sequence of the various ancient cultures ■ 
which would ultimately fill up this gap. 

Such a culture-sequence, however, may have to be based mainly on the evidence 
of pottery (and in some cases of other industries as well), since, ^ experience tells 
us, coin-evidence becomes rarer the farther we recede into the period tefore Christ. 
A' beginning in the direction of ceramic stratigraphy of the early historical sites 
was made during the 1945 excavations at Arikamedu near Pondicherry in French Inma. 
Here the local ceramic industries were duly classified in chronological order on the basis 
of their stratigraphical relationship with a characteristic Mediterranean ware called the 
Arrciine whose import, into India falls between A.D. 25-50. Amongst the local warra 
thus dated were dishes of a distinctive type bearing on the inside of the base concentnc 
rings of rouletted pattern, a design characteristic of the Arretine ware and evidently borrow^ 
from it* * This ‘rouletted ware’ was again discovered in 1947 at Brahmagin (Mysore State), 
w'here it provided a datum-line for the local Andhra, Megalith and Stone Axe cultures.* 
Thus, a reasonable advance was made in the building-up of a time-table of South Indian 
i^tures of a few centuries before and after Christ. ♦ i. 

But how to proceed to the northern plains, where evidence for bridging up the gap is 
likely to be obtained, was the problem. Amaravati, in the Guntur District of Madras, 
was already known to have yielded the rouletted ware.* Here, about 1 j nul^^to the 
of the site of the famous Buddhist stiipa are the remains of an ancient to^ship, which in 
all probability represents Dhanakataka of the inscriptions. An excavation ot this habi¬ 
tation-area was evidently the next step, since, with the rouletted ware as the fixed point oI 
chronology, the culture-sequence of the site would have b^n easily worked out and the 
chain thus carried as far north as the bank of the Kfishpa nver. But with a view 
to hurriedly carrying the evidence further north, excavations were undertaken during 
April-June, 1948, at the site called feifiupalgarh, near BhuvaneSvar in the Orissa Province. 
Happily, this proved more than a success, since not only were the rouletted w^e other 
dating factors duly discovered but an excellently laid-out fort of the pre-Chnstian era 

was ^so out by the Excavations Branch of the Department imder my 

direction, with assistance from Dr. Y. D. Sharma and Messrs, B. K* Thapar, N. R. Banerjire, 
R. C. Kar and K. V. Soundara Rajan. Over forty research-students and attach^ from 
various Indian Universities and iostitutions as also from pma and 

tioTiSp The Orissa Govemnient provsded facilities for the work deputed Mf,. . ^ 


VJtt^ ijw T -1. i L-i-Tt i - _ r-- -- - - . j- 

Panigrahi and a few other University lecturers to participate in the exca^tions. 

to b«nclasriBed by Mr. S. C. ChaiKira; Mr. K-KSL"to 
^ins ■ Dr. A. S. AJtekar has contnbuted a note on the gold coin , and Mr, B. K. Thapw 
written the section on miscellaneous finds. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to Mr, B. 
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* Ibid, no. 2p p. 49. 
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Saran, surveyor; Messrs, R, Singh and L. Dutt, draftsmen; and Mr. S. G. Tewari, photo¬ 
grapher. 

In the following pages is presented a preUminary report on these excavations, sum¬ 
marizing the results and indicating their significance in the history of India in general and 
of Orissa in particular. 

2. THE SITE AND ITS ENVIRONMENTS 
(Fig, I and pis. XXVH-XXfX) 

The ruins of Si^upilgarh (literally, SiiupH Fort), 20* 13' 30' north lat. and 85“ 51' 
30* east long., are located about 11 miles to the east-south-east of the town of Bhuvanesvar, 
District Puri, Orissa. While going from the Lingaraja temple towards the Daya river along 
the Puri road one sees about a hundred yards to the left the impressive fortification-wall 
rising some 25-30 feet above the surrounding plains. The fort lorms a rough square on 
plan. Oriented approximately along the cardinal directions, each of its sides measu^ 
about three quarters of a mile long, thus enclosing an area a little over half-a-square mile. 
The contours clearly suggest the existence of corner-towers (pi. XXIX A) and eight large 
gateways, two on each side, besides about the same number of smaller openings 
{pi. XXIX B) distributed all over the perimeter. The gateways are so placed that if the 
distance betw^n two corner-towers of any side is trisected, a gatew'ay will be found at or 
near each point of trisection. Such a disposition clearly suggests a regular planning not 
only of the fortifications but presumably also of the streets inside, which are likely to 
have run east-w'^t and north-south, connecting the opposite gateways in a grid-pattern. 

(^ing to soil-deposits accumulating during centuries of constant occupation the ground- 
level inside the fort is about 15 f^t higher than that on the outside. But it may be pointed 
out that traces of ancient habitation in the form of pottery apd other objects are obtainable 
in a fairly wide area even outside the fort. On the north, potsherds can be picked up as far 
as the firahmeivar temple, while on the west they continue up to the Bhuasni temple 
(see fig. 1). On (he south as well as on the east ancient habitation does not seem to have 
extended far beyond the defences. Thus, the fort, while being too large for a mere citadel 
enclosing only the royal palaces and attached residences, did not accommodate the entire 
population, a considerable section of which dwelt outside its confines. 

The fort is circumscribed by the waters of a streamlet called the Gangua or Gandhavaii. 
The main current, which flows past the western side of the fort (fig. 1 and pi. XXVHl), 
has its source in the hilly tracts to the west of Manche^var, some 6 miles north of Si^upalgarh, 
and Joins the Daya river 7 miles further south. Whether this main line of the stream is 
natural or diverted, it seems fairly reasonable to imagine that the builders of the fort, 
taking advantage of the proximity of this stream, trained its waters around the northern, 
eastern and southern sides of the fort, thus producing a moat with a perennial supply 
of water. 

To the south-south-east of the fort, at a distance of about 3 miles as the crow flies, 
lie the Dhauti Hills, where on a low granite boulder are inscribed the edicts of Emperor 
Asqka.’ After his conquest of Kalinga, which entailed immense loss of human life, Aioka 
decided not to indulge m any such warfare in the future. He turned a Buddhist and also 
took steps to propagate that religion amongst his people by such means as inscribing edicts 
on pQlars and rocks at several places throughout the empire. At Dhauli, the edicts were 
addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali who were asked to read them out to the public on 


^ E. Hu]tz«;h, Corpus bucriptiomati Indictmun, 1 (Oxford, 1925), pp. 84ff. 
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certain specified occasions. Seemingly therefore an ancient township hereabouts bore the 
nam e of Tosali. 

Again, about 6 miles to the west^north-west of Siiupfilgarh are the Khan^agiri- 
Udayagiri Hills which contain several large and small caves. One of them, called the 
H^LthigumphS, or Elephant^s cave, contains the famous inscription of King KhUravela 
narrating the principal events of his life year by year. Another cave, called the Vaikuntha- 
pura cave, bears an inscription which shows that it was excavated under the orders of the 
queen of Kharavela, This shows that these caves and also the habitation-area somewhere 
in the neighbourhood pulsated with life during the couple of centuries before Christ. 

Amidst these environments of the pre-Christian era lies the 3i£iUp£l fort; but not much 
was known about its antiquity until it was revealed by the present excavations. Amongst 
the objects known to have been previously collected from the site were several beads (in¬ 
cluding some collared and a ‘boat-shaped’ one) and a terracotta btdia, based vaguely on 
Roman coinage and ascrit^ble to the early centuries A.D.^ Terracotta ear-ornaments 
and some pottery had also been collected from the site by several antiquaries but their 
chronological horizon was not recorded. The site, however, was known for its potentialities 
and the present excavations have confirmed them. 

******* 

The present name of the fort has evidently been derived from the name of a small 
village, SiSupai, located in the eastern sector of the fort itself. The view that the fort was 
constructed by King Si^upila mentioned in the Mohdbhdrata or by SisupSIa Kesari of the 
Kesari dynasl^f does not hold good, since, as the excavations revealed, the occupation of 
the site did neither go back as early as the MakSbhdraia period nor continue as late as the 
Kesari dynasty. 

The possibility of SiSupSIgarh being identical with either To salt of the ASokan edict 
or Kalinganagara of Kharavela’s inscription or both may, however, be considered. But it 
must be stat^ at once that no inscription or other authentic evidence so far been 
obtained to settle the proposition either way. Thus, only circumstantial evidence may be 
used, which, however, cannot be conclusive by itself. 

At Dhauli, opposite the granite boulder bearing the ASo^n edicts, there is an open 
stretch of land where one can find traces of ancient habitation in the form of early pottery 
and other antiquities. Similar remains are also obtainable along the southern j^riphery 
of the hill. A systematic excavation of these areas might reveal evidence regarding the 
identity of the Mauryan or pre-Maury an town of Tosali. One therefore feels inclined to 
wait for the result of such an excavation rather than hurriedly locate Tosali elsewhere. 

To turn to the possibility of ^i^upalgarh representing the rite of Kalinganagara. The 
Hathigumph^ inscription does not say anything about the distance aud dir^tion of the 
city of Kalinga from the Khandagiri-Udayagirj hills and therefore the city could be 
anywhere—far or near—irrespective of the location of the inscription. If the city was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, the claim of Siiupaigarh has to be taken Into considera¬ 
tion. According to the inscription, Kalinganagara was provided with fortifications and 
King Kharavela repaired the gateway and fortification-wall which had been damaged by a 
storm. Now, no fortified town of comparable date except Siiupfilgarh is known to exist 
near about the Khan^agiri-Udayagiri hills; secondly, the excavation did reveal a collapse 
and subsequent repair of the southern gateway-flank of the fortification (below, p. 77)> 


> The 'b 04 t-shaped' bead and tciracolla but!a rcfeired to here are in the Aautosb Museum, tJniversiiir of 
Calcutta. 
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PLATE XXVII 



: Air Stltv^y of Indio ltd., Dum Dum 


afSiiupaJgiirh, 1948, shewing: A, the HaMwloff Area (SF DtB, tlte Cum acr^ the \ 

{SP //); C, fh? GtHmm' {SP /I ); mul file sU€ the tuomhthic piUars^ The -tg-^g no™ 

arowiil Ok fort is a sireamkt, prohahiy an ancient natat. Seak V ^ spp. 3iQ y'ds. 
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PLATE XXrX 



A. Sisupiifgarh: tiaritt-MrSf co/tier-tpwr wiih the slrettm iti the fitregraund, looking norlfhepsi 



B. SiiupHlgark: rtw* of the snialler cpetiUigs in the nestem etefinies, with the LiAgarii/a 
temple In the backgrouttil^ looking west 
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The Hahiialiott Area (,SP I), thowing tno blocks of house s with a ywff of earlier perioii in betnven 
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On these pieces of circumstantial evidence, a presumption Is raised in favour of St^upalgarh 
being identical with ancient Kalihganagara. But, indeed, nothing can be conclusively said 
until some definite evidence is forthcoming from the site itself. 

3. SCOPE OF THE WORK AND A SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 

The present excavations were designed to ascertain: (a) the culturc'sequence and chro-‘ 
nology of the site, (i>) the nature and formation of the defences, and (c) the plan of one of the 
gateways. With these objectives, three separate areas were selected for operation. For 
(c), digging was done well in the interior of the fort in an area winch was exfi^tcd to reveal 
vertically the maximum length of occupation (SP I, marked A in pi XXVII). For (b), a 
trench was laid across the fortification-wall at one of its highest points, between the two 
gateways on the western side (SP II, marked B in pi XXVII), For (c), the gateway nearer 
the north-west corner-tower on the western side was taken up (SP TV, marked C in 
pi XXVII), since, besides being in a fairly good slate of preservation, it had the practical 
advantage of being close to the Cutting across the Defences {SP H) for any subsequent 
correlation. . , 

, The excavations revealed that the site was occupied from the beginning of the third 
century B.C. to the middle of the fourth century A,D. Throughout this occupation there 
was one integral culture, although, no doubt, there were gradual changes in some of the 
industries. For example, the bright-r^ polished ware, characteristic of the earlier levels, 
began degenerating in fabric and technique about the beginning of the second century A.D, 
and gradually changed over to ill-fired, ochre-washed ware at the end of the same century. 
And, as was only to be expected, by the beginning of the third century A,D. some old 
pottery-types fell into disuse and were replaced by new ones. 

The defences were erected at the beginning of the second century B.C. In Phase 1, 
they consisted of a clay-rampart, some 25 feet high and over 110 feel wide at the base; in 
Phase TI, a 4-6 feet thick covering of laterite gravel was added on to the top of the clay- 
rampart ; while in Phases III and IV the clay-filling was retained by baked brick revetments 
on either side. The defences remained in use till about the abandonment of the site, 
although towards the latter part they had structurally degenerated. 

The Gateway, constructed of large well-dressed laterite blocks, had a passage about 
25 feet wide between the flank-walls and was provided with two gates, one near the entrance 
and the other about 100 feet further back. Immediately behmd the former gate was a 
guard-room(?), while adjacent to the latter gate was an ancillary passage meant presumably 
tor controlled admission at late hours. 

The site, as a whole, is a remarkable one and large-scale excavations, spread over a 
period of at least three to four field-seasons, are necessary to bring to light a reasonably 
good picture of it. 


4. THE HABITATION AREA (SP IJ 
(Fig. 2 and pis. XXX, XXXI A and XLI A) 

With a view to discovering the culture-sequence of the site, from its beginning to the end, 
excavations were undertaken in a 60-fooi square area lying well in the interior or the tort 
(marked A in pi XXVII), This was sub-divided into nine 20-fooi squares, of which some 
were comoletciy excavated and others only partially. Vertically, most of th«e cuttings were 
carried to a depth of 14* feet below the surface, at which level the sub-soil watw was en¬ 
countered. D^p digging was done only in a limited area, 12 by 6 feet, in one of the squares 
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where Ihe natural soil was reached at a further deplh of 10 feet below the sn^d watre. 
ThSe mI feet of occupational deposits unfolded the story of a culture which was essentiahy 
tlSne throuehout. but had. as Sght be expected, its own stages of adolescence, maturity, 
decline and subsequent decay. 

(i) The Periods (fig. 2): their outstanding features 

On the basis of the pottery, which is usually the most distinctive industry of a culture, 
the SiSupalgarh culture can be sub-divided into the following Periods, from the bottom 
upwards: 

L The £ar/y Period represents the formative stage of the SiSupilgarh culture, whic^ 
through a process of evolution, matured in the following Period, IIA. The pottery in the 
EarW Period was essentially plain, devoid of any decorations whatsoever. It was largely 
wheel-turned and varied in colour from dull-grey to terracotta-red. Since dimng m these 
deep levels was restricted to a very small area other finds were not many. 
structural remains were encountered, but that should not necessarily mean that the buildings 
in this Period were made of some perishable material like timber. It is, however, 
important to note that there were no defences at Sifiupalgarh during this Period. 

IIA, Tlie Early Middle Pcrior/presents the Siiupalgarh culture in its full bloom., Herein 
the pottery got sophisticated and certain evolved types made their appearance as the mdustry 
advanced. There was predominance of the bnght-red polished ware which was wdl 
fired and nicely finished. Besides, incised and applied decorative patterns were also used. 
The black-and-rcd ware of the "megalithic’ fabric appeared for the first lime at SiSupalgarh 
at the beginning of this Period (in layer 20). Further up in the same Period (m layer 12A> 
was found the earliest specimen of the rouletted ware. Prom various levels of the Period 
were obtained terracotta ear-ornaments, iron implements of peace and war and l^ds ot 
acaic, carnelian, quartz, etc. Structures, constructed of large chiselled latente blocks, were 
observed at four different levels, but, since diping in them was essenlially vertical, no 
detailed plans were recovered, The presence of brickbats indicated the use of bricks tor 
constructional purposes, but no brick structure as such was met with. , i r , •« 

Associated with the late levels of this Period was a pottery ring-well, H 
diameter, surmounted by a stone-slab with a central aperture of the same diameter as me 
mouth ^1. XLI A). The well continued to be used in the following sub-Penod, I IB, ana 

was then buried under structures of Period UI (pJ. XXX). , , ■ . rtuic 

The most significant event was the construction of the defences at the begtnning oi inis 
Period. What particular circumstances led to this construction cannot be detemuned ui 
the prwent state of our knowledge, but the moment must certainly have been a remarkable 
one in the history of the site. , c j i* - 

ilB. The Late Middle Period shows the SiSupalgarh culture in a stage of 
and transition. The bright-red polished slip, so characteristic of the pottery ol 
preceding Period, became increasingly weaker, while in some cases ochre-wash was useo 
instead of the slip. The decorative patterns, too, deteriorated in respect of vane^ ana 
execution. Mention, however, may be made of the occurrence in a late level of this Perioa 
- (layer 7) of three specimens of ' northern black polished ware This ware is found m 
abundance in the Gangetic plmns, and its presence as far south as ^iSupfilgarh, though 
in a very restricted degree, is significant. 


Atuimi Iiulia, no, 1 (Jaruaiy, 1946), pp. SSfT. 
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[n addition to terracotta ear-ornaments, iron implements and beads, which were also 
obtained in the preceding Period, two new classes of objects, namely, glass bangles and 
terracotta bullae were met with. The earliest date for glass bangles m India has not yet been 
finally determined. No example has so far been reported to have come from a level poor to 
the beginning of the Christian era, nor do the earliest ^iSupilgarh examples carry us any 
farther, since they come from a level which is ascribablc to the first or second quarter of the 
second century A.D. U may, however, be noted that glass beads have been recorded at 
Bhir Mound {Taxila, West Punjab) as early as the fifth century B.C, 

The terracotta bullae fall into two classes: one, with animal figures, and the other, 
with human heads. The latter variety is important since the heads seem to have been 
imitated fVom those on Roman coins. 

III. In the Late Period the bright-red polished ware of the precedmg levels practicaJly 
changed over (but for a few exceptions) to one with red or yellowish-red ochre-wash. This 
change in the outer appearance of the ware coincided with a change in the layout of the 
structures. Normally, these would indicate a change of culture but there was a very 
significant piece of evidence pointing to the contrary: an overwhelming majority oflhepoitery- 
types and decorative patterns, both incised and applied, remained unchanged. Besides, 
no other industry, c.g. terracotta ear-omaments, iron implements, beads, etc., showed any 
abrupt change. It indicated, therefore, merely a transition in the fabric and general ap¬ 
pearance of the pottery and not a change of culture; and the signs of this transition were 
already manifest in the preceding Period, when the bright slip had become insipienl and 
the texture had started becoming coarser. Nor does the change In the lay-out of the 
structures necessarily mean a change of culture. At the most, it would suggest a break in 
the occupation which might be only local and not extending over the whole site. 

As stated earlier (above, p. 6^, digging in the lower levels was generally restricted to 
small vertical pits. But in the late levels a fairly intelligible plan was obtained. Two 
adjoining houses, built cf laterite blccks and lying north and south, were exposed with a 
2-foot wide space between them (pi. XXX), This narrow space cannot be taken to 
represent a lane ; it only shows that the owners of the two houses did not like to have a 
conunon partition wall. It may be recalled here that such a practice was record^ by 
Kautilya m his and similar instances are also found in the ruins at Sirkap 

(Taxila, West Punjab) and elsewhere. 

The northern house consisted of two rooms, measuring 10x8 feet and 10x9 feet 
respectively, with a verandah, 19x8 feet, in the front. This house continued to be used 
till the late levels of the Period. Details of the southern house were not clear, but it b^ ao 
over-all dimension of 33x25 feet. In course of time, repairs and even replanning of the 
house took place and two such re-adjustments were noticed. Towards the fag-end of the 
Period were built some baked-brick houses, in one of which can still be seen a door-sill 
(pi. XXXI A). 

Mention may also be made of the occurrence in this Period of an etched camel^ 
bead (to be illustrated in the full report) and two fragmentary terracotta com-momds 
^1. XLIX A and p. 99), the latter throwing light on the method of casting coins in ancient 
India. 

(it) Chronology (figs. 2 and 3) 

To compute the chronology of the site, evidence from all the cuttings, namely, the 
Habitation Area (SP I), the Cutting across the Defences (SP II) and the Western Gateway 


) R, Skamasostty, Keuttfya's ArthiiJjtra, Text (Mysore, 1924), p. 1€6 ; Translation (Bangalore, 1929), 

p. ia9. 
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(SP rv)t has been pieced together. Several dated or datable objects were recovered, and 
since they occurred at different levels, from the bottom upwards, every one of them served 
as a cross-check for Ihe other. The following type-finds provide the main evidence:— 

(i) the rouletted ware, 

(ii) the black-and-red ware, 

(iii) a coin of Huvishka (p, 98, no. 9), 

(iv) a gold coin imitating the Kushan type (p, 97, no. 1 and pi. XLVHI A), and 

(v) ‘Puri-Kushan * coins fp. 98, nos. 10-13 and pi. XLVIII B. 5). 


The earliest examples of the rouletted ware from ^iSupalgarh are comparable in form, 
texture, colour of the slip and general appearance to the earliest examples of the same 
ware found at Arikamedu during the 1945 excavations.^ The Arikamedu examples, on 
the basis of their association with the imported Arretine ware, are ascribable to the first 
or second quarter of the first century A.D.- But the rouletted ware was not as prolific at 
SiSupilgarh (where in all twenty sherds were obtained) as at Arikamedu. Very likely, 
it was an imported item brought along by inland or coastal trade from Arikamedu or Amart- 
vati or some other place in south-east India, (The coarser examples of the ware found in 
the late levels might have been produced locally.) However, in view of the close 
resemblance of the earliest Si^upalgarh examples with the earliest Arikamedu ones, the 
two cannot be far removed from each other in point of time; and it is reasonable to assign 
the earliest specimens from ^iiupa^lgarh to c. A.D. SO, with a margin of a decade or so 
on either side. Thus, the lowest level which yielded this ware, namely layer 12A, can be 
said to have accumulated between A.D. 40 and 60 (fig. 2). 

Another important piece of evidence is provided by the occurrence on this site of the 
black-and-red ware of ‘megalithic' fabric. So far no megaliths have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of SiSupfilgarh. and at present the only probable explanation seems 
to be that the ‘megalithic’ pottery was brought over to SiiupSlgarh by wme occasional 
visitors very probably from the South, where megaliths occur widely and in abundance. 

The Indian megaliths have been and still are, to a considerable extent, a baffiing problem 
in so far as their zone of origin, subsequent diffusion and, above all, dating are con¬ 
cerned. The 1947 excavations at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli revealed that the Megalithic 
culture had reached northern Mysore towards the last quarter of the third century B.C. 
There arc other megalithic sites further up in Hyderabad and northern Madras, but since 
they are not so precisely dated as the two mentioned above, they may not be used in the 
present context. Furthermore, some megalithic pottery-types from SiSupalgarh (though 
these are not the typical ones) are comparable to simiJar types in the same w^are 
Brahmagiri and Chandravalli. Thus, even in the absence of a very definite link (traceable 
through various sites when proceeding northwards) between the Mysore sites and SiiupSl* 
garb, it is reasonable to assume that the ‘megalithic’ ware began reaching the latter site at 
the end of the third or early in the second century B.C.^ . ... 

This date for the earliest black-and-red ware at SiSupalgarh can be cross-checked, 
though only indirectly, by another evidence. Between the lowest rouletted war^ dated to 
c, A.D. 50. and the lowest black-and-red ware, intervened 10 feet of occupation^ deposits. 
To Jay down an equation between the depth of deports and the time taken for tncir accumu¬ 
lation is rather hazardous, but, on general grounds, these 10 feet of regular occupational 
strata cannot be expect^ to have accumulate in a period of less than two to three centuri^ 
(unless they represent a mere dump, which in the present case they did not). It eould. 


i Ancient India, re. 2 {Ju^, 1946), pp. 45fl. 
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however^ have taken longer for their accumulation, but the lower limit for the black-and- 
red ware at SiSupalgarh is already conditioned, as shown above. Thus, a date about 
200 B,C. seems to be a reasonable estimate for the first appearance of this ware on the site. 
Between the lowest layer yielding the black-and-red ware, namely, layer 20, and the 
natural soil were another 4 Feet of deposits, bearing the remains of the Early Period of the 
Sisupalgaih culture (fig. 2). To determine the span of this Period in years would, again, 
be a matter of conjecture. However, in the general context of the site, a century or so 
would seem a reasonable duration, ^ 

Thus, the initial date of the site goes back to about 300 B.C. with a margin, if any, on 

the earlier side, . . ^ u i- 

Now to the upper limits of the site. In the Habitation Area, as seen above, the earliest 
layer yielding the roulctted ware can be dated to c. A.D. 40-60. Between this and the 
present surface were lO-l I feet of deposits, representing, from the bottom upwards, the 
upper levels of Period HA and Periods IIB and HI resp^tively. Nothing precisely datable 
was obtained from these strata in this cutting. But in the corresponding strata of the 
Cutting across the Defences at SP 11 (fig, 3) were found two securely datable coins. One of 
them, a copper coin of Huvishka in a worn out condition (p. 98, no, 9) lay in layer 3B, 
about feet below the surface. This coin can be dated to the last quarter of the second 
century A.D, The other, a gold coin bearing a standing Kushan figure on the obverse and 
a ‘Roman* bust on the reverse (p. 97, no, 1) was recovered from the foundations of a wall, 
the {loor-level of which (top of layer 3) is about 3 feet below the surface. This coin is 
ascribable to the second-third queers of the third century A.D, ^ . 

The uppermost limit of the site is determined by the presence of the so-called Puri- 
Kushan’ coins (of copper) in the latest levels of the site. At the Western Gateway (SP IV), 
a lump of four coins of this class was obtained from the ddbris overlying the ancillai^ 
passage. Another coin of the class lay in the deposits which had accumulated after the 
latest road-level in the main passage had gone into disuse. To these coins, a date of about 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. can be assigned, and that date, derivatively, represents 
the upper limit for the site.* 

In summary, SiSupalgarh was occupied between c. 300 B.C, and A.D. 350, The 
various Periods may be dated as follows:— 

1 (Early Period); c. 300-200 B.C. 

HA (Early Middle Period): c, 200 B.C.-A,D. 100. 

IIB (Late Middle Period): c. A.D, 100”200. 

HI (Late Period): c, A.D. 200-350, 

5. THE CUrrrNG across the defences (SP H) 

(Fig. 3 and pJs. XXVII, XXXI B-XXXIV A and XXXV) 

In order to ascertain the character of the defences, a trench, 240 feet long and 20 feel 
wide, was cut across the fortification-wall at one of the highest points between the two 
gateways on the western side (pi. XXVII, marked as B; and pL XXX A, marked as A). For 
over 80 feet the trench was carried into the interior of the fort in order to trace the various 
strata of occupation and to correlate them with the Phases of the defences. The natural 
soil was reached at a depth of about 50 feet from the highest point of the cutting and this 
necessitated digging through nearly 14 feet of subsoil water (pi. XXXlV A). 


1 There are, however, some liteni^ refereuses indjcating that the ^itc wa$ uoder occupation even duiing 
the medieval times. But, as seen above, the excavations have not yielded any corroborative evidence. 
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PLATE XXXr 



A. Boor-siU in the Habitation Area {SP /) 



B. Cuttmg SP //.' dose vieyt of the holes at the top of day ram^i 
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The Cutting across the Defences (SP //), showing; A A. eksy rampart. Phase /; BB, later fte gravel. Phase /// 
and CC, inner brick revetment and mmi-packing. Phase /// 
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PLATE XXXr[I 



The Cutting across the Defences (SP11). Ytew/ram outside, showing: A, clay rampart, Phase /; B, laterite 
graret, Pime It: cfallen [outer) brick retelnwm. Phase HI: and D, revctmeni, Pime IP 
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A. Cutting SP 11 {during excavation); digging below the Mtbsoil mter- ^ iVestern Gareway {SP /K); oirMrack in the pass0ge-i^vly 

with (M* hffip of pumping rtmchini.^ 
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Pre-defbncb deposits 

Tlie excavations revealed that the defences did not defei^ 

Lnter?cJ^d 5^ &t of'Sx:u?^Sl de^o^Hs^'hict on the basis of the pottery contain^ ^ 
them, represented the Early Period of Sisupalgarh culture. There was no black-and-rcd 
ware in these pre-defence levels. 

The Phases of the defences 

If the oicture oresented by this cutting may be taken to be a representative one. the 
defetlU fi ta» pL.s, ^though, ™ doubt, tbure must have b«u occ.s.o»at 

local repairs at several points on the perimeter. 

Di.,Tt <0 I In thp e-irliest Phase the defences consisted of a massive clay-rampart ov^ 
M fuTwah at fhl S it^rViv^ now) and 110 feat mde at the base (marked A 

'ha^'tou^ug omonS'^L JhichS p« close outsidu the rampart. Such a proc^ 
must indeed have been very economical, since, while on the^one hand it saved labour a 
money which would have been required for the transport of the clay from a dista^]^^^ 
TsSuan^u^ly producedTon ttfe other, a ditch around the defensive v^all/ Men ion 
of such forts with moats around them has also been made by Kauplya m his Artha^astra. 
^ to constant weathering, the original contours of the ^ampari-w^ had ^cie^ 

bcen^Siut, from what is left of it in the present cutting, Jt seems that a^w the fla^h 
ramn anH in One build with it rose a rather steep wall whose angle of inclination (37 -w 

Hi indicated by ^ fa« 4- 3)- »>« »? “Si 

point, it would perha^ be worthwhile to have another similar cutting elsewhere on th 
^*^*Oo’^the*^t^^o^fh?rampart-wall occuned a scries of roughly 

a foot deep and 10 inches wide, arranged at reguliu intervals of I Jo®* mches 
fols XXXI B and XXXIl). They were found packed with laterite gravel and ® 

min layer of clay, Their exact purpose is indeed difficult to determine without further 

evidence^o clay-rampart, there is a significant piece of ev^ence. 

the black-and-red ware was entirely absent from the pre-defence deposits, it 
hi Sst oecupetiou layer eonteraporary with the rampart. It al» occuirrt " tha <fc^ 
constituting the upper part of the rampart, but was again not to be found in its mam b^^ 
Now Sthe of the rampWt was built epentia[iy out of the m^at^id excavat^ 

foom’the neighbouring pre-defence layers, the stufflytng on its top and in the first con¬ 
temporary vrith it accumulated presumably during the proems of construcuon; 
in tEs bmldine-dibris were evidently associated with the bmtders them elves the 

constructioD of the rampart was more or less synchronous with the arn^ of the black-and 
«d war^^ th?siti! iffi, about 2(X) B.C. (above p.7I). Derivatively, therefore, the defence 
at SiSupaigarh came into being somewhere in the first quarter of the second century a.K.. 

M( was Iiuended to aicertain fuUy this poim by tanying the trench Mh outside the dfifensivc wall, Bw 
owing lo the proximity of the tiuUah, deepdigginB ihroiish the subsoil water codd not be ^ 

limited resources at disposal- A suong pumping moclune and more adequate funds would have helped to corf®- 

lateihe^iWhw^t^h^^nMJ^^^ Text (Mysore. 1924), p. 51 ; Translation (Bangalore, 1929), 

p. 50. 
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PLATE XXXV 



^hsto^aph: Ik-. Yk D. Sharma 

A. Air-view ttfa pttri office western defences^ showirtg: A^ the Cuiting aert^ss ihc Defences 
{SF If): and rite trenches trl the Gafeway (SF /P) 



B. Cuiting SP II: ipuler} btick-reFeimeni &/ Phase HI 
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Western {SPIV): steps lemling to the top of the southern gateh'ap-fank 
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PLATE XXXVII 



Western G&teway (S/* /F); part af the nortisem gateway-Jlmkj looking southeGSt 
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Western (SP IV) ; somh-e&si eofner of the soutfiern sfia^mg hterke basement mV/i superstructure 

of bricks 
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Wesfern Gateway {SP ly); hlcf wull stt^ioriing pan of itie B, Wtstern Gaieway i^SP ly): repairs to the outer face 
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A. Diumee la the ti'eslem Gateway (SPIV); the sun ey pole Is plaeedjn one of the 
itoor-iockets, while the le/r-hatul Jigure itanJs in a prabable guard-roam 




B. 77te mofi&Kihic pillars 
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phase II. During tkifi Phase a 4-6 feet thick layer of laterite gravel was added on to 
the top of the clay-rampart marked B in pis. XXXII and XTOClIl. Such a feature was also 
noticed at the Western Gateway and elsewhere in the sections of some of the monsoon- 
gullies round the periphery. The Phase docs not seem to have been a long-lived one. 

Phase in witnessed a change in the make-up of the defences. Two brick walls, 26 
feet apart and respectively 2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches thick (the thicker one being 
on the outer side), w'cre built at the top of the laterite gravel and the space between them 
was filled up with mud and earth (marked C on pis. XXXll and XXXI11), Towards the 
interior of the fort and also on the outside can be seen the builders’ ramp, 34 feet thlek, 
which also helped to retain the brick walls. In the course of time, more material, including 
brickbats, was added to these ramps to hold the w'alls vertical. The Phase seems to 
have come to an end about the middle of the first century A.D. as is indicated by the presence 
of the earliest example of the rouletted ware in a layer which accumulated subsequently to 
this Phase. 

Phase IV does not seem to have immediately followed Phase HI, since a collapsed 
revetment of the latter Phase (pi. XXXV B) had been completely covered up. and possibly 
forgotten, before the revetments of this Phase came into being. These new' revetments 
were built against the slope of the defensive mound and had a stepped exterior. Scrappy as 
they were, they just helped to keep up the show. The glory of the defences had gone, but 
their shadow lingered on. _ , 

The cutting yielded some valuable information regarding the date of the site in general. 
Above the rouletted ware (p. 71) were found, in succession, a copper coin of Huyishka dated 
to the second half of the second century A.D. (p. 98, no. 9) and a gold coin tearing a 
standing Kushan figure on the obverse and a Roman head on the reverse and ascribable to 
the second half of the third century A,D. (p. 97, no. 1). Overlying the latter coin were ^5 
feet of occupational deposits representing a pCTiod of a century or so. The regular 
occupation of the site ceased somewhere about the middle of the fourth century A.D., while 
the defences seem to have ceased functioning even earlier. 


6. THE WESTERN GATEWAY (SP IV) 


(Fig. 4 and pis. XXVIT, XXXIV 8, XXXV A. XXXVI-XL A and XLI fi) 

As stated elsewhere (above, p. 64), the fort had eight large gateways, two on each side. 
Of these, the one nearer the north-west comer on the western side was taken up for excava¬ 
tion (pi. XXVII, marked as C; and pi. XXXV A, tnarked as B). Here, the two ends of the 
main defensive w<U] turned outwards and each joined the heel of a massive L-shaped 
gatew'ay-flank built of laterite blocks of an average size of 6 X 2 x 1 feet.* * The longer of 
the flank measured 160 feet and the shorter one 63 feet, while the width was roughly uniform, 
being 27-28 feet. The passage flanked by the two longer arms took the form of a slow- 
rising ramp, about 25 feet wide. Though it provided a straight access to the interior of 
the fort,» the entire system was well-organized from a defensive point of view. 

There were two gates, one near the entrance and another further back at a distance of a 
little over 100 feet. Though no remains of door-leaves were obtained (for pr^u^bly they 
were made of wood), door-sockets were duly identified (pi. XL A), the width of each gate 


• Though only one galewny was excavated, suifflce indicatioiu are that all the eight gateways hiid a roughty 

identic^ plaii^ - 

* This is ufllikc the curved passage di^ovmd al the Harappfl citadel during l^t the twia to be on 

the cast^ni side of the disicDocs at Kausfimbt 
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being 13 feet, Imitiedlately behind the first gate, and built into the southerni flank, was a 
room (7>, 9| feci long and 6 feet wide.^ 

Sections cut across the passageway revealed several successive streets which were made 
up either by ramming hard mud or lateritc gravel or, as noticed in two or three cases, by 
paving with brickbats. No stone paving was, however, recorded. Cart-tracks w'ere ol> 
serx'ed at various levels; in the example illustrated here (pL XXXIV B) the gauge measured 
4 feet 6 inches. 

Adjacent to the inner gate, and pierced through the northern flank, was an ancillary 
passage, S feet 3 inches wide. It had a stone floor and was approached by three steps from 
the contemporary street-level. It appears that the entire passageway was open to the sky 
except at the two gates where the length of the portals was indicated by the rectangular 
blocks projecting from the longer arms of the L-shaped flanks. 

The entire system at the gateway may be imagined to have functioned as follows. At a 
certain fixed hour in the night, the inner gate was closed, stopping all vehicular traffic 
beyond this point. Pedestrians could, however, get in or out through the ancillary passage. 
A little later, the outer or main gate was also closed, while the guards at its back probaWy 
still remained on duty. 

To come back to the shorter arms of the L-shaped flanks. These had a solid base¬ 
ment, 14 feet high, made of lateritc blocks, immediately above the basement was a super¬ 
structure of baked bricks surviving to a height of twenty-seven courses, i.e. nearly 8 feet 
(pl. XXXVIIf). Several plano-convex bricks were also found in the fallen debris of the 
superstructure (pl. XLl B). Access to the top of these structures was had by means 
of well-built flights of steps going up either way from the main passage (fig. 4 and 
pl. XXXVI). 

Both the L-shaped flanks had offsets at the base along the outside only. At one 
point as many as four offsets were noticed, while three were exposed throughout. (It was 
not ascertained how many more offsets there were below the present water-level which 
was encountered at the fourth course.) The uppermost offset had a series of small holes, 
rectangular or roughly circular, arranged at intervals of 5-6 feet (pis. XXXIX A and B), of 
which the purpose is not clear. 

During their lifetime, the structures at the gateway were repaired on several occasions. 
At one place on the outer side of the southern flank was observed a subsidiary wall built just 
to support the falling arm (pl XXXIX A), The most notable fall, however, was that of the 
western face of the shorter arm on the south (pl. XXXIX B). The destruction over here 
seems to have been a sudden and violent one. The entire face had collapsed and, to hold 
the rest of the structure up. an emergency aid was rushed to the spot. Bricks and 
brickbats were piled up against it in all sorts of ways, and it was only at a later stage that 
regular stone facing was provided. That these parts of India are subject to occasional 
cyclones is well-known, and it is not unlikely that such an occurrence may have been 
responsible for this large-scale destruction'. 

The cuttings in this area also provided some important evidence for determining the 
upper limit of the site. In the debris, immediately overlying the latest road-level in the 
passage were found some ‘Puri-Kushan’ coins, ascribable to the middle of the fourth 
century A D. This clearly shows that regular occupation of the site came to a close about 
that time. 


^ The wcalein end of ibc sotilhcm flajik hud laigety been destroyed and no more than the foundation-skbs 
were available. Hence it was diiTicult to ascertain whether it was really a room or an aacilL^ passage similar 
to ifae one adjacent to. the inner gate. However, this point can be verified if another gateway is excavated. 

• Cf, above, p. 66. 
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Z THE MONOLITHIC PILLARS 

Towards the centre of the fort (pi. XXVII, marked as D) can be seen a group of sixteen 
monolithic pillars of laierite, some of which are still standing intact, while of the others no 
more than the stumps remain (pi. XL B). No excavation was done here and it is not 
unlikely therefore that the stumps of many more may be found buried in the ground. 
Eight of the pillars, forming roughly an east-west row-, mark the northern edge of the entire 
area, approximately 90 feet x 80 feet, covered by the group. On the north-east, the 
semblance of a chamber (9 fectxSi feet) is produced by the location of four pillars at 
the comer-points. The remaining pillars lie to the south on a slightly raised ground, but no 
plan can be made out without an excavation. 

"Hie average height of the pillars above the ground is 14-15 feet. Of this, a length of 4-5 
feet at the bottom and also of 2-3 feet at the top is 2i-foot square in section while the remain¬ 
ing portion is faceted (with the exception of a couple of pillars which are circular in section), 
the faces numbering from eight to sixteen. ^ On some of the pillars can ^ seen medallions 
of the type common at Bharhut and SSnchi and also in a few examples in the Khan^agiri- 
Lfdayagiri caves. Across the top, these pillars have a horizontal socket, seemingly in¬ 
tended to hold superimposed beams or rafters. 

As already stated, no digging was done in this area, but it looks as though a pillared 
hall stood here once. 

8, THE POTTERY ’ 

(i) Inttroduction 

The pottery from SiSupalgarh is essentially plain. Painted wares are entirely absent, 
and decorations, but for some simple incised and applied patterns, are not common. It is 
usually wheel-turned, save for a few exceptions. 

Two ceramic industries, variations of an essentially integral culture, are noticed. Of 
these, the most prolific is a tj^ of polished bright red ware, fine and well-fired. This ware 
occurs in and above the earliest occupation-levels of the site, tilt in the upper levels it is 
overlapped by a degenerate and crude ceramic industry, which typologically is the same 
as the preceding one, but is distinguished mainly by coarser ware, indifferent firing and 
red or yellow ochreous slip. The most distinctive type of ve^el, and one which can be 
called typical of the ^iSupalgarh culture, is a ‘knobbed* * vessel, possibly a bowi-ciun-lid, 
usually in grey or greyish black ware with or without concentric groovings on the inner 
base (pi. XLVI B; fig. 6, 1 and fig. 8, 12), 

Black-and-red ware with bright polished surface is characteristic mainly of Period HA, 
though a limited number of sherds of this fabric also occur in Period IIB. ■ It may also be 
mentioned that these black-and-rcd-ware sherds bear resemblance in fabric, texture and 
shape to the megalithic ware of South India,* 

A noteworthy ceramic evidence from Siiupalgarh and one which helps in fixing the 
chronology of the site is the occurrence of the ‘rouletted ware’ in well-stratified deposits. 
As at Arikamedu (Pondicherry), where it was first discovered,* this ware occurs here in two 
varieties. Those from the lower levels have a brighter black polish, while the upper level 
' ones are invariably grey with inferior finish. It seems that sherds of inferior fabric are local 
imitations, while those with brighter polish may have been importations. 

> Under my gcncfa] guidanoe, this sectioD ha* been prepuied jointly by Messrs, S. C, Chimdra ojid B. K. 
Thapar. 

* Ajiiient India, ao. 4 (1 947-48 j, pp. 207IT, 

s thid., ao. 2 (1946), pp. 45fr. 
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Three sherds of the ‘ iLortbera black polished' ware also deserve mention, bi the 
Ganget ic plain, this ware is usually associated with the Maury an levels, while at Bhir Mound 
(Taxila 1) it seems to have started as early as the fifth century B.C.^ Here, however, these 
sherds have been found roughly in the same horizon as the rouletted ware, an occurrence 
which remains to be explained. 

(ii) Characteristics of the pottery of Periods l-IIT 

Period I 

The pottery from Period I of the Sifupaigarb culture is essentially plain and decoration 
is entirely absent. The predominant ware is generally dull grey or red in colour, polished 
in a few instances. Firing, except on a few indifferently-baked sherds, is good. Stray 
fragments of polished black ware also occur in the Period but become more prominent in 
the early levels of Period IIA. The occurrence of black or grey sherds with or without 
concentric grooves on the inner base round a central knob needs mention, as this type 
persists in aU the occupation-levels of the site and is characteristic of SiSupalgarh ceramics 
m general (pL XLVI B; fig. 6, I and fig, 8, 12). Black-and-red ware which occurs in 
the make-up of the defences {Period IIA) is significant by its absence in this Period. 

Period IIA 

There is no basic difference between the ceramic industry of this Period and the pre¬ 
ceding one. However, the introduction of certain evolved types as the industry progres^, 
the initiation of applied and incised decorative patterns and the comparative predominance 
of brightly polished red ware deserve mention. A subsidiary ceramic industry mostly 
confined to Periods IIA and B has a pinidsh buff slip with a fine core showing certain 
evolved types. Specif mention may be made of the occurrence of the black-and-red ware 
of the ‘megalithic’ fabric. 

In the early levels of this Period were also found a few black sherds with a highly polished 
surface, though not comparable with the almost metallic lustre distinctive of the ' northern 
black polished^ ware. In a late level (fig. 2, layer 12A) we have the noteworthy occurrence 
of the rouletted ware, providing an important dating evidence for the site. 

Period IIB 

The pottery from this sub-group differs from the pr^eding one by its coarser ware, 
indifferent firing and a distinct change in the slip from polished bright red to weak red. 
Moreover, the variety of types and the wealth of incised decorations now show a marked 
decline. The imported roifietted ware and three sherds of the * northern black polished^ 
ware are important finds of Ibis sub-Period. How the former helps in dating this Period 
has already been discussed above (p. 71) ; the presence of the latter as far south as 

SiSupalgarh is significant, . . , , .. 

A unique find from this Period consists of a turtle-shaped spouted vase with a strap- 
handle (fig. 5). The fabric of the pot, including the weak red slip, agrees with the general 
character of the contemporary pottery. 

Period III 

In contradistinction to the pottery from the earlier levels, the pottery of this Period is 
definitely crude and ill-fired, representing a degenerate industry. Though there are very 


‘ Ancient India, no. 1 (IW6J, pp, 5Sff. 
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Fig. Handled and tpauted vase from ^iiupSlgarh, Period IIB, } 

few typolo^cal changes, the Fabric and firing have undergone a marked decline. The 
polished bright or weak red slip of the preceding levels is now replaced by a thin slip or 
wash of red or yellowish ochre. Incised decorations have become less frequent but follow 
the same patterns. Their execution, however, on cruder ware gives a weaker effect. A 
few rouletted sherds of coarse grey fabric, obtained from this Period, are presumably local 
imitations of the imported ones, Black-and-red ware is totally absent from this Period, 

(tit) Select examples 

A representative collection of pots and sherds from the various Periods of the Si^u- 
palgarh culture is here illustrated; an exhaustive classification will be published in the final 
report- 

Figs. 6 and 7 

[, Bowl or lid of greyish black ware with timer central knob. The type occurs in alt Periods and Is cbiiriac* 
tcristtc of Sijupilgarh ceranucs. It exists (to a.very restricted extent) also in red ware which varies from 
bright red in Period IIA to weak red in Period HI. In a fairly laTge number of examples concentric 
grooves are also seen round the central knob (bg. S, ITl), See also pi, XLVI B. 

2. Bowl of dull red wore wilb incurved rim and sides tapering to a restricted disc-base; from a middle 

level of Period HA, Slight modifications of this type, however, occur in alt tbe Periods. 

3. Variant of the above from the same level. 

4. Shallow bowl with sharpened rim and disc-base; from a middle level of Period TIB. 

5. Fragment of a bowl of poUsbftl black ware with thin sharpened rim and triangular graffito on the exterior: 

from an early tevd of Period HA. Bowls of this type, with variants but without graffito, occur in all lb* 
Periods. 

6. Bowl of polisbed black ware with sharpened and slightly everted run and Haitened base; from an early 

level of Period 1. 
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Rine-HvU in the Habitation Area iSP 1) B* Baked pkniH:m<iex bricks in ibc mins a/ the superstnicture 

^ oftheCatetivyiSPiy) 
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RouteUtd Hwe 
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Dci:ora{td potUry 
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Deccralfd potttry 
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Decorated pottery 
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indwd Slid stamped pottery . B- Knobbed Hwre 
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Fio. 6. Pottery from Sliupitgarh. | 
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7- 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
IL 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27, 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Fragment of a bowl of red ware witb flaring rim ; from an early le\xl of Period IIB. Variants of this type 

occur in aH the Periods. i i i ^ « j t -n. 

Fragmcnt of ^ basin of red polished ware with nail-headed rroi; from an early level oi Fenod J, ihe 

type with variants survives through all the Periods. ^ ^ - j t -n. * - l 

Fra^ent of a basin of red ware with everted rim; from an early level of Period I, The type wnb 

varianls occurs in all the subsequent Periods. . , n * j t j 

Fragincrt of a bowl of Btey ware with enietnally beaked rim. type « peculiar to Periods I and 

HA only. The present example belongs to the earliest level of Period IIA. . ■ . 

Rim-fragment of a vase of dull red ware Mtcmally chamrered; from an early leiT;! of Pen^ I. Variants 

of the continue to occur even ia the upper levels. Analogues come from ^chchhatrS, strattmi 
Vin. ascribable to c. B.C, 3C0-20(>—cf. Awdenf India, no. 1 (1946), p. 42, fig. I, lOA, 

Fragment of a vessel of brownish red ware with a weak rib below the flanng nm; from an early les'cl of 

Period I. The type with slight modifications occurs in all the Periods. 

Fragment of a vase of greyish black ware with bea^ out-turned ran; from an early level of 
Period I. Variants of this type, also ia red ware, occur in all ibe Periods. . , . * , 

Fragment of a vessel of polished black ware with flared rim and multi-grooved shoulder; from a lower 
level of Period HA, The type in rod ware occurs also in Periods TIB and m. ^ 

Fragment of a vessel of diiD red ware with flanged rim and weakly corrugated shoulder; from a late level of 
Period OB. The range of the type, however, is between Periods HA and Hf. ^ . , « . ^ tu* 

Fragment of a vessel of dull red ware with sharply cariiiated nosfe; from an early level of PenewJ tIA. Toe 

type, however, starts from Period I and continues throughout. - i...j i,.. 

Fragment of a vessel of polished black ware with everted rim and boldly grooved shoulder dislinguishea oy 
oblique incisions; from an early level qf Period HA. The type with similar dccoraimns also occurs m 

Fra^^nt of a yessel of polished biaclc ware with oblique inciaons on the shoulder; from an early level of 
Period HA, the type, with modifeations, contiaues right up to Period HI. ^ i . 

Fragment of a vessel of pinkish buff ware with out-turned, beaded rim and grooved shoulder; from a late 

level of Period IIA, * fv, 

Fragiuenl of a vessel of duU red ware with beaded run aad vertical shoulder ^ from a nuddlc level oi Fenoa 

m* The type^ however^ exists even in Periods TTA attd HB. i i i 

Fragment of a dish of greyish black ware with incurv cd sides and saggpr base; from an early level oi 

Fra^nt of a blimUy carinated dish of ^ w^c; from a pit contemporary with a ktc level of Period 
HA. The type, in red ware, occurs also in Periods HB and HI. , ■ i r 

Fragment of a bowl of polished black wate^ distinguished by undercut rim; from an early level oi 

Period HA, 

Shallow bowl of dufl red ware with tbkkfined rim and rounded base. The type is pre«nt m Pcnoos 
HA-IH, The present cjtample is from 4 late level of Period HI. , , i 

Variant of the above, with intemaly collared rim and bluntly carinated profile; from an early level 
Bowl of dull grey ware with vertical rim; internally corrugated ddcs narrowing to a flat base; from a late 

level of Period Hfl, The type, however, continues even in Period HI, 

Lid of polished red ware with expanded rim and flanged waist; from the same level as above. The yp^ 
however, starts quite early in Period HA. Similar lids have been found at Arikamedu, Brahmagin ano 

Chandravalli * and date from first to third caotuiy A.D. , <■ d 

as abnjve exocpl for the featureless lip and internally eonugalcd sides; from a late level of Penou 

HL 

n-nTtir: as above in pinkish buff ware; from a late level of Period HA. , ■ j tth 

Bowl of polished red ware with thick out-turned rim and ring-base; from a Idle level of Penod :mL 
Shallow bowl of reddish buff ware with spkyod out rim and flat base ; frpm a late level of PenM nB. 
Shallow bowl of dull red ware with interop corrugated sides and disc-base; from a middle levet oi 

Period HB. 

1 Ancintt India, no. UlSASi, p. 67, fig. 23 ; no. 4 (1947-48), p. 240, fig. 28 and p. 283. fig. 48. 
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33. Ciriniled of dull red ware with everted rim. Thotigli the speciowii illu&tratcd here is from on 

early level of Period HI, the type both in red and grey ware also occurs in Periods IIA and lEB. 

34. Fragment of a unique boitk-nccltcd vessel of polished rod ware with grooves in the interior; from a lower 

level of Period llA. , 

35. Basin of dull red ware with thickened flaring nm; from a middle level of Penod IH. Similar basins 

also exist in Periods HA and DB, 

36. Basin of buff ware with nail-headed rim eatemally grooved; from a pit contemporary with a late level 

of Period IIB. The type with modifications, however, is present in all the successive levels, 

37. Fragment of a vessel of bright polished red ware with incurved ihiekcDcsd riln; from a late level of Period 

IIB. 

38. Caricated vase of dull red ware with imperfectly flat base; from a middle level of Period HB. The type 

continues in Period m, 

39. Fragment of a lid ofbrownish red ware with interonJ knob {reconstructed from roughly similar examples 

at Arikamcdu),t _ 

40. Fragment of a vase of pinkish buff ware with pedestal-base; front an early level of Penod TIB. 

41. Small vase of dull red wore with featureless rim; from an early level of Period HB, 

42. Bowl of grey ware with slightly sharpened rim; from an ewly kvel of Period IIB. 

43. Fragment of a unique vessel of brovmish rod ware with thic^ internally beaked rim and lodged shoulder; 

from a middle Level of Period flB. 

44. Fragment of a vase of brownish red ware with internally ledged rim; from an early level of Period II A. 

45 ! Fra^ent of a unique long-necked vessel of pinldsh buff ware; from a middle level of Period HB. 

46. Neck-fragment of a vessel of polished red ware with out-turned rim; from a middle level of Period HB. 

47. Run-fragment of a vase of dull red ware * * from an early level of Period HI. 

48. Fragment of u dish of grey ware, heavily grooved both internally and externally; from an early level of 

Period HI. ’ . 1 c 

49. Small vase of red ware with out-turned rim. Icdged shoulder and rounded base; from a late level of 

Period IlL 

50. Lid of red ware with short vertical Up; from a middle level of Period EH. 

51. Chrioated vase of greyish buff ware with internally corrugated sides and disc-base; from a late level 

of Period HI, 

32. Fragment of a basin ofred ware with sharply incurved rim; from a late level of Period HI. 


(iv) Black-anD'RED warp 

The excavations produced a fair number of sherds of the distinctive black-and-red 
*megalithic* fabric. Most of these are too fragmenta^ to indicate any determinate shape, 
but wherever a section is available the type has been illustrated. Of the eleven specimens 
illustrated, nos. 1, 7 and ll (fig. 8) approximately correspond to types C8, T8S-&9 and 
T90 respectively of the Brahmagiri Megalith culture' and no. 9 (fig. 8) to M8 of the 
ChandravalH Megalith culture,® At SP 1, the earliest sherd of this fabric occurs in 
layer 20 (fig. 2). In the same section, 10 feet higher up, in layer 12A, rouletted sherds 
were found. The range of the black-and-red ware sherds is within Periods IIA and IK. 

SP n the ware is entirely absent from the pre-defence layers and occurs only sporadically m 
the top stuff of the clay-rampart (Phase 1 ), indicating thereby that the arrival of the black- 
and-red ware was roughly synchronous with the building of the defences. In all subse¬ 
quent Phases and the successive levels associated therewith, the ware is fairly represented. 

The date of the Indian megaliths is still a problem to archaeologists, but during the 1947 
excavations at Brahmagiri and ChandravaUi, the megaliths of that area were assigned to a 


1 Ancient Ifidia, no. 2, p, 67, fig. 33. 

* Ibid., no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 207ir. 

® Ibi<Lp pp, 274“7v 
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Fio. 8. l-llj bhek-and-rei ytan ; 12, ^htobbed* vfore ; 12, rijn^emd ware. 1 
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period between c. 200 B.C, and the first half of the first century A.D.’ The black-and-red 
ware at SiSupalgarh seems to represent a northward extension of the same general ware 
from the south and its arrival at this site may be assigned roughly to the beginning of the 
second century B,C. 

The following represent the range of the ty'pes: — 

Fig. 8 

1. Fragmeiit of a bowl of black-iuul* *rcd wan: with slLiir|Kiiieid rim and apparent^ rounded base, roughly 

compaiabk to Brabmagiri megahthic type CS *; from a lower Lei^el of f^riod T1 A. 

2. Fragment of a bowi of black-aDd-red ware with slightly out-tumod rim and prominent ribs below the 

nei^; from the make-up of Phase II of the Defcaocs, Period TIA. 

3. Fragment of a bowl of black-and-red ware with everted rim and multi-grooved shoulder; from the 

make-up of the ctay-rampart, Phase 1,. Period 1L4. 

4. Fragment of a bowl of black-and-red ware with Rat rim and prominent cordon round the body; from the 

in^e-up of Phase HE of the Defetuxs, Period TIA. 

5. Fragment of a dish of blaek-ond-red ware, externally grooved below the rim and distinguished by thicker 

section and Rat base; from the same deposit as above. 

6. Fragment of a dish of black-and-red ware apparently with Rat base: from the same deposit as above. 

7. Fragment of a dish of block-and-red ware with intcnuifly collared rim and sagger base, roughly comparable 

to Brahmagid mcgalithic type TgS-SO*; from the same deposit as above, 
g. Fragment of a dish of black-and-red wore, distinguished by its concave sides; from the same deposit as 
above. 

9, Fragment of a esrinated dish of black-and-red ware with low girth and sagger base, analogous to Chandra- 
valli mcgalithic ty]^ MS *; from an upper level of Period ILB. 

10. Fragment of a bowl of black-and-red ware with a weak cordon round the body; from an upper level of 

Period IIB. 

11, Fragment of a dish of blndc-ond-red ware with incurved sides and sagger base, compaiable to Brohmagjri 

megoUlhic t^x T90 ‘; from the top level of Period HB. 


(v) Rouletted ware 

Sherds uith the rouletled pattern provide one of the important data by which the locd 
^isupalgarh pottery can be dated. This ware was first discovered at Arikamedu, where it 
lay so association with the imported Arretine ware (from which it seems to have derived the 
rouletted pattern) belonging to the first half of the first century A.D. The fabric and form 
of the SiSupalgarh rouletted sherds show umnistakable identity with the known rouletted 
vvare from Arikamedu, Brahmagiri and Chatidravalli, and it is reasonable to assign the 
lowest examples from Siiupalgarh to c. A.D. SO. Id the limited area of excavation, 
however, only seventeen sherds were obtained, besides three found on the surface. Of 
these, two each were obtained from sites SP IV (the Western Gateway) and SP 11 (the 
Cutting across the Defences). Of the remaining thirteen sherds recover^ from SP I (the 
Habitation Area), no fewer than nine were from layers 7 and 6 (fig, 2), a deposit re¬ 
presenting an overall thickness of 3 feet. The earli^t piece, however, came from level 
12A (fig. 2). The three specimens from the upper levels have an inferior grey fabric and 
presumably are of local manufacture. 


» Anekat India, no. 4 (J 947-48), p. 202. 

* Ibkl,, p- 210, fig. 9. 

* Ibid., p. 233, fig. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 275, fig. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 233, fig, 34, 
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All the sherds bearing the rouletted pattern are listed below:— 

PI. XLll 

h Shjerd with iwo couccfilric bands of roidettcd paltera^ tlic ciutfer being diaslkond-sliaped; from an upper 
Icfvel of Period IIA (layer 12A of fig, 2)> ^ 

2, Sh^rd with two concontric bands of rouletied pattern i froni a middle level of Fexiod HB (layer 8 of fig. 2)* 
Sherd with two coecentrie bands of loiUctled paitcm; from the top level of Period IIB Gayer 7 of fig. 2)* 
Sherd with one band of rouletted pattern; from a levd associated with Phase HI of the Defence^ Period 
rTA. 

Sherd with one band of rouJetied paitem X from a pit contanpomiy with the top level of PericMl IIB (layer 
7 of fig. 2). 

Sberd with a thin band of rouletted pattern; front tbe same level as no* 3* ^ 

Sherd with one band of rouletted pattern; from a level assoeialed with Period IIB at the Gateway, 

Sherd with one band of rouletted pattern i from the same Ic^'cl as no- 3^ ^ r rv-r 

Sherd with two concentric bands of rouletted pattern i from a level assoaated with Phase fH of the DefenceSp 

Period HA. ^ *TTT/t £ re. 

10-U. SherdSp each with a single hand of rouletted pattern; from an early level of Period m (laycf 6 of fig. i). 

12 Sherd with one hand of rouletted pattern ; rrom a level associated with Period IIB at the Gateway- 

Dish with incurved sides having a band of weak rouletted pattern corresponding to Arikamedn Type 
11; from the same layer as nos. 10 and 11 (also fig. fip 13). 

Sherd with one band of wsk rouletted pattern; from the same level as no. 3. 

Sherd with one band, of rouletti>d pattern; front a middle level of Period HI flayer 5 hg, 2). 

Sherd with one band of rouletted pattern; from a middle level of Period HI (layer 4 of fig. 2). 

Sherd with one band of rouletted pattern; from the penultimate level of Period HI flayer 2 of ng. 2)- 
It is a stray fintL 

18—20, Sberds bcaiing one hand of rouletted paltcni; collected from the srurfacc. 


5. 

4. 


6 . 

7, 

a. 

9. 


13. 

14 

15. 

16. 
17. 


13. Samfi ss no. 13 above. 


Fig. 8 


(vi) Decorated sherds 


The following plates illustrate the range of incised and applied 
SiSupalgarh pottery. As stated above, decoration is entirely absent 
it is common in all levels but shows the greatest frequency in Penod The 

patterQS include mcised oblique combiDgs, oblique slashings, applied bStids g P 
or cord-pattern and rectangular notches arranged in oblique rows. 

PL XLin 

1. Red-slipped sherd, dworaled with oblique slashes; from Period RA. The is commoa to Periods 

IX nnd LU. ^ o * j-i tti 

2. Dub red-slipped sherd with oblique slashes, a variation of the al^ve; from Peooa m. 

3- Dull rod-slipped sherd decorated with an appUod band of finger-tip j^ttern; from Period HA. pat 

is common to Periods IT and m. . w*—s f-rtm 

4. Red-ochre-slipped sherd with two appliisd hands of cord interspersed with finger-Up pat , 
m. The pattern is common to Periods H and IHs . 

3. Buff-slipped sherd with finger-tip and duun pattern; from Period HA. The pattern is comm 

II rmd m. ^ ij ■ rr a. 

6. Rjed-siippcd sherd with fingcr-Up enclosed by two rows of cord-pnite^ from t^oci luv. 

7. Rim of rad-slipped vessel vrith 7Jg-mg paltcro in rtdief: from Period uB- 


1 AiidfftI India, no. 2 (1946), pp. 4Sff. 
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S. Sherd of hhsk decomted witli uiatigular notches; froiR Period HA. Tbe pattern h eommon to 
Ptriods H aad DI. 

9. DiiH ml-stipped sherd with three rows of long dimn and fingertip patlcm; from Period HB. 

10, Rcd-sLlpped sherd with triangular incisJons; fropi Period HA. The pattern is comiDon to Periods H and IJl. 
It* Polished red-sHpped sherd with faint obUque comhings; from Period HA. The pattern is common to 
Periods n and HI. 

IZ Red-slipped sherd decorated with incised ladder-pafterril from Period HA* The only example rccoverecL 


PI* XLIV 

13. Fragmerit of a dish of coarse red ware, the rim being decorated with inebed oblique and verticaJ lines; 

from Period TIB. 

14. Rim of a va$e of red wax^^ decorated with hori^ntal row^ of oblique notches on the body; from Period 

DA, 

15* Sherd decorated with incised criss-cross pauem on the rim; from Period tlB. 

16. Fragment of a vase of red ware, decorated with bands of eiongated finger-tip pattern; from Period EB* 

17. Sherd of red ware with horuontal rows of aotchest from Period HA. 

18. Fragjneot of a vase of red warn decorated in relief with a horiioiiiai row of star-pattern enclosed in cireles 

below a rais^ band of nail-Up impressions ; from Period DB. The only ci^MOpk recovered. 

19- Red-ochre-slipped sherd decorated with conventionalized floral pattern below a horizontal band of notches; 
from Period HI. Tbe only specimen recovered* 


PL XLV 

20. Red-slipped sherd decorated with rectangular notches arranged in oblique rows; from Period DB* The 
pattern is eommoD to Periods D and DI- 
2K Same as abo\e with bigger rectangles; from a middle level of Period HA. 

22. Variation of the rectangular notch pattern; from a middle level of Period DA. 

23. Red-slipped sherd decorated with raised bands interspersed with oblique indentations; from a middle levd 

of Period HA. 

24. Red-slipped sherd decorated with horizontal rows of indeed loop-pattern; from Period DB* 

25. Red-slj;^wd sherd decorated with raised oblique bands enclosing rectangles below a horizontal applied 

band of cord-pattem; from the make-up of Phase HI of the Defences, Period HA. 

26* Red-slipped sh&d decorated with raised oblique bands enclosing recUiiiglos; from the make-up of Phase 
HI of the I>efenccs^ Period HA. 

27- Yellow-ochre-slipped sherd decorated with oblique rows of oval notches; from an early tci'cl of Period IH 
28. Red-dipped sherd decorated with incised loops arranged in obUque rows; from a middle level of Period 
HA. 

29- Um^que red-slipped sherd decorated with indented* ^perimposed bands; from a middle level of Period HA. 

30. Red-sUpped sherd decorated with triangles enclosed by oblique bands; from a late level of Period HA- 

31. Red-slipped sherd discorated with nail-tip indentations arranged in horizontal rows; from a late level of 

Period HA. 

3Z Red-slipped sherd decorated with grouped bands of triangles relieved by incisioas; from an early level of 
Period HA. 


Pi. XLVI A 

L Neck-fragment of a vase of dull red ware decorated with incised floial pattern; from a middle ievd of 
Period IIB, 

Z Sherd of dull red ware decorated with a ram in relief amidst grouped verticals; from a middle level of 
Period HI. 

3, Sherd of dud red ware decorated with an dephant in relief (probably stamped): from a middle level of 
Period m* 
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(vii) ‘Knobbed’ ware (figs. 6,1 and 8,12; pi. XLVi B) 

As stated earlier (p. 79), the ‘knobbed’ ware—Hd-cum-bowi with inner central knob 
usually circumscribed by a series of concentric grooves or incisions—constitutes a distinc¬ 
tive pottery-tj^ at ^isupalgarh. With the exception of a few examples in red in Periods 
IIA and ILT, the ware is grey or greyish black, polished in the earlier levels and sometimes 
also salt-glazed. The type, with or without grooves., occurs in all the Periods. \^ercas 
the form remains the same throughout, the fabric follows the character of the other con¬ 
temporary pottery. In the upper levels it becomes quite crude, has an inferior finish and 
mostly lacks the slip. The vessel has usually a flat base, but instances of omphalos bases 
have also been observed (fig. 8, 12). The grooves around the central knob arc in some 
cases quite bold, while in the others they are mere incisions. 

9. OTHER FINDS» 

(i) General 

Other finds from the excavation include over one hundred and eighty beads— 
variously of camelian (etched in one instance), onyx, agate, chalcedony, amethyst, glass, 
terracotta and copper—eight terracotta seals and sealings, two corn-moulds, sixteen bone 
stili, nine moulded clay ^Uae and personal ornaments comprising twelve terracotta 
pendants, one hundred and forty-eight terracotta ear-omaments (besides one of lead), 
nine finger-rings and twenty-eight bangles of terracotta, copper, ivory, bone and glass. 
The occurrence of glass bangles, of which nine fragments were recovered, was confined 
to Periods IIB and III. Their introduction to the site, therefore, presumably took place 
towards the end of the second century A.D.* * 

Over half a dozen antimony-rods, a miniature blow-pipe, and a pin, all of copper, 
were also recovered, besides iron implements of both peace and war—notably knife-blades, 
sickles, nails, spikes, ferrules, caltrops, daggers, spear- and arrow-heads, etc. An interesting 
find from the Habitation Area was that of an ivory spacing bead with elaborate carving 
showing on one side a lotus flanked by a couple of swans, and on the other three lotuses 

(pi. XLIXB). . , . . 

The present report deals only with ear-ornaments, iron objects, coins and coin-moulds 
and clay bullae. Other objects will be dealt with in the final report. 

(ii) Ear-ornaments 

Ear-ornaments are prolific at ^ifiupalgarh- But for a single exception of lead * they 
are invariably of terracotta, . This prodileciion for terracotta, however, cannot be over¬ 
emphasized since it is probable that car-ornaments of other materials have not been 
obtained in the limited extent of the dig. Possibly some of theni had a thin meta! plating 
or gilding, but the available examples do not bear any such indication. 


' This fieetion has hccn prepared mainly by Mr. B, K- Thapur under my generar guidnuce. 

• Under eloscly-observcd stratifi^lion, ^ass bangles were recovered during the 194S excavations at 
Sirkap fTaxila H) from a pit between Phases I and II (50 B.C.-—A.D. 50) and during the 194? excavations 
from the Andhra levels both at Brohma^ri and Chandravalli (A.D. 50-300). Cf. Ancient Indian no. 4 
(1947-48), pp. 80 and 263 respectively. In both the cases the evidence docs not show the regular use of glass 
bangles earlier than the beginoing of the Christian era, 

» Lead ear-omaments are heavier than their oountcrpaits in other nulenaU. They ore genmay used 
for distending car-tobes—a practice which cojitinues even today in Mveral ports of India. 
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The excavation has yielded one hundred and forty-eight terracotta ear-ornaments, 
or these* * ** as niany as one hundred and two were recovered only within three to four feet 
from the surface, in levels asst^iated with the Late Period, durjng which time they seem 
to have assumed great popularity, forty-two from Period JIB and the remaining four from 
the upper levels of Period IIA (second quarter of the first century A.D,). 

The ear-ornaments have b^n made from piece-moulds of such fine edges that no seam is 
distinguishable. No example of these moulds was, however, discovered. In general 
agreement with the respective pottery, the ear-ornaments from the lower levels am well- 
fired and have buffer bright red slip, while those from the upper ones are treated with red- 
ochre wash. The principal motifs of decoration include concentric circles, raised bands, 
conventionalized floral patterns and spiral incisions, the first being predominant. 

The ear-ornaments fall into the following broad types: 

Type t (seventy-two examples): resembles a games-head, having a cylindrical stalk, 
conical tenninal and a disc-like upper edge. Similar ear-ornaments are noticed on the 
female chauri-bearer from Didarganj (Patna),^ the Amaravati sculptures,* the Bacchanalian 
group from Maholi,* the Yaksha Dampati with parrot from Mathura* and the sculptures 
on the railings from Bhutesvara.* 

Type // (thirteen examples): wheel-shaped, with a shallow groove round the edge. 
Two of the examples are perforated through the centre, w'hile six of them are decorated on 
both sides. The type is represented on the Samaih,® Amaravati and Mathura * sculptures. 

Type III (twenty-seven examples): bicone, uvith a sharp deep groove in the middle. 
Variant.TIIA (one example) has a shallow concave groove. The type is roughly similar to 
some ear-studs found at Harappa.* 

Type IV (five examples): reel-shaped. Analogies come from Rairh (Jaipur)'® and 
Kosam (Allahabad)."^ 

Type V (twenty-nine examples): crescent-shaped. Identical car-ornaments exist on 
Amaravati'* and Mathura'* sculptures. 

Type VI (two examples): oblong, with a shallow groove round the edges. 

Of these, types 1-IV are present in Periods HA, IIB and ill; type V in Periods IIB and 
III; while type VI is confined to Period HI only. 

From the sculptural representations cited above, it is evident that types I-IV were 
fitted into the split ear-lobe. The same might be said of type VI. The crescent could be 
attached to the lobe by a hook or similar other thing. 


1 L+ B^hhofer, E^ly Ittdlan Sculpture^ (New York* 1927)* I, p. 19* 

* C Sivaramamurti, ^Amar&vmt Sculptured in the Madr^ Governmeni Museum Bulktm of the Madras 
Gover^m^en^ Mmcim (Madras* 1942), pp. 10ft-110* pL VDI* 3- 

* V. S* AgmwaLa* Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curron Musemf of Ardnnsolog}*^ Muttra (AILoliBhad, 
!939)* pK XT, 24. 

* rbid.p pL XIV, 28. 

* Ibid,* pi. XVI* 3Z 

* An, Mep. Areh. Surv. Ind.^ 1914-15, pL LXV, o,/and^. 

^ C. Sivaramamiiiti, op. dt* pL VHT, fig. I. 

■ V. S. A^awala, A s^rt Owde to the Archaeoiogtml Section of the Ffovmdal Muscun^ Lucknow (AUababadl 
1940), pL IX, 9, 

* M. S. Vais, Etcat^ations at Horoppd COelhi, 1940), I, p* 446 and H* pi. C XXXIX^ 26-28, 

1“ Kp N, Puri* Exca^tions at Rdrk {Jaipur)* pp. 4M2 and pi. XU, 

UfipubKsli^ Kosam excavatioiUp !949. 

** C. Sivaramamurti* op. clt.^ pL VIE, 7 and 10, pL VltTp 5 and pL IX, 4. 
i» V. S- Agrawala (1939), op. cit., pL EX* 2L 
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The following h a detailed description of elected car-ornaments; 


PI. XLvn 

I Type 1. The conica! portion as wtU as the Sat end am decorated with conccatric circles; from an early 
Ic^'cl of Period IIB. (SP IV-IO.) 

2, Type /. In coDtradistinetjon to Uw above, it has a sli^tly convex upper end and a frtU of appUqu^ work 
round the base of the conical end; from a nuddle level of Period Ilfi. (SP lVF-34.) 

5, Type 1, Distinguished by a shorter stalk and foliate patterns both on tbe Gat and conical ends; from a loader 
level of Period IH. (SP 1-354.) 

4. Type 11, Plain, having a prominent groove round the edges; from a lilc level of Period IIB. (SP 

rvc-i5.) 

5. Type II. Same as above sviib the addition of a central perforation; from a late level of Period m. (SP 

n-48.) 

6. Type II, Decorated with petals ciicumscribed by a cabled border; from a late leiixl of Period III, (SP 

I- 300.) 

7. Type IL Decorated with eonventionabied roselte-paltcm with a plain border; from an upper ievel of 

Period DA. (SP n-206.) 

S. Type II. I>ecoraled with t wine-pattern round a slightly raised knob; from a late level of Period HI, (SP 
IVF-Id,) 

p. Type 111. The conical ends are decorated with conoeniric circles: from an a pper level of Period HA, (SP 

II - 399 } 

10. Type JIL Plains with a shallow groove; frota a late level of Period ITT. (SF1-3340 

IL Type IV- The fiat ends are decorated with coiKrentric rings J from an early level of Period IIB. (SP 

JI-IS2.) 

12.^ Type IV- Lead, coiled from a tfii n ribbon and haoioiercd at cither endt with a longitudinal hole; from a 

late let^el ofPcritxl nr. (SP 1-277.) ^ 

13* Type V* Each face decorated with raised bands at the ends; from a middle Icvd of Period HB. (SF 11-3370 

14. Type F. Each face decorated with a row of beads; from an up^r kvcl of Peried UB^ (SP 11-3000 

15. Type F. Each face decorated with raised bands and cresceiitic rows of beads; from a middle level of 

Period HB. (SP 11-314.) . t e ■ . i i r 

16. Type F. Each face decorated with a cresccatk row of beads above simple lines; from a me level of 

Period in. (SF 1-301.) . 

17* Type F, Each f^ce decorated with a spiral pattern ; from a late Ic^el of Penod HL {SP n^^apK) 

IS. Type V- Each face decorated with lalwd bands and crescents; froiti a middle level of Period EtB. (SF 

19. Ty^ Decorated with indentations in U-shape surmounted by a boss at either end; from a late level 
"^FeriodDL {SP H-R) 

(Lil) Iron objects 

The excavation has yielded one hundred and ninety-seven iron objects, besides a 
number of shapeless and indeterminate bits. They include nails, spUces, staples, sickles, 
ferrules, knife-blades, borers, lances, spear-heads, tanged daggers, barbed and faceted 
arrow-heads and caltrops. As might be expected, a vast majority of th«e olyects, speci^ly 
those used as weapons of war, came mainlyifrom the trenches ^oss the defences and^the 
eatewav. A notable find is that of caltrops (fig. 10. 32), which have been recovered, in 
India for the first time. They were used to obstruct the progress of the enemy by l^ing 
his horses and elephants. Caltrops occur on the Roman military sit« of the early centunes 
A D in western Europe and are, therefore, of a comparable penod. 


. The of caltrops was revived in the early «aga of the Fi«l Greai of 1914^18 ^ 

ini^udjod 111 boiiibs dropped on sites in llw Middle East 


reintroduced. Furthennorc, similar objects wxre included in bombs dropped 
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No iron object was obtained from the levels belonging to Period 1; but this absence 
may be largely due to the fact that diggmg in the lowest levels was confined to a very small 
area. Periods IfA and JIB yielded a fair number of objects, while Period ill yielded the 
largest. 

The selected specimeos are listed below:— 


Figs. ?--l 1 

]. Kail of squansh section with kDob-head; froin the late aecuintUations outside the Doitheni gateway-Hank, 
Period HI. (SPIVG-1.) 

2. NaQ of square secdoo with a flat hoofc-head: from the aocuntulatioiis outside the soutbem gateway-liaiil;, 

late level of Peiiod IE. (SP rvA-I9.) 

3. Kail of square section with flat cireiilar head; from the debris oveityina the ancillary passage, bte level of 

Period HL (SPIVS-S.) 

4. Kail of square section with expanded Lriangular head: from the accumulations contcmporaiy with Phase IE 

of the defences. Period flB. (SP n-407.) 

5. Spike of square sectiao, bent from the mal^up of Phase El of the defences. Period EA. (SP E-424) 

6. Kail of square section tapering to a poioted end; from the nccunlidatioiis outside the noitbem gateway- 

flank, middle level of Period EB. (SP IVF-10.) 

7. Object of indetenninate use (probably a naQ-cotler) with flattened lower end; from the accumulations 

contemporary with Period EB at the gateway. (SP IVK-Z) 

8. Chisel of oblong section; from the accumulatioDS outside the soutbem gateway-flanlr, upper levd of Period 

El. (SPIVA-12.) 

9. Implement with long tang and flattened broad edge, probably a chisel; Earn an early level of Period TIB. 

(SP 1-150 

10, Frogment of a hook (probably a flsb-hook); from the debris overlying the anclUaiy passage, late level of 

Period IE. (SP IVS-270 

11. Fragment of a hook (or bangle?) with thui cireuUr section; from the aocumulatioiJS contemporary with law 

levels of Period IE. (SP IV-35.) 

12. Latch, with proviskm for a central nail; from the accnmnladoiia ouuido the northern gateway-flank. 

Period HI. (SPIVD-I9.> 

13. Staple; from the accumulations contemporary with Period El of the defences, (SP E'I9L) 

14. Fragment probably of a staple; from a pit contcmporaiy with the late levels of Period EB. (SP E-5fl9.] 

15, Ring ofroughly oblong section; from a middle level of Period IE, CSPI-530 

16, Shallow dish (probably part of a ladle) of thin section with flat ba^; from the accuaiulalioDS outside the 

northern galeway-flank, bte level of Period ffl. (SP rvP-8.J 

17, Borer; from the accumuladous outside the northern gateway-flank, middle level of Period EB. (5PIVF-22.) 

Similar borers have also been found at Brahmagiri,’ 

IS. Arrow-head, barbed and socketed; from the late accumulations outside the soutbem gateway-flank. 
Period IE. (SP TV A-59.) Anah^cs exist at Brahmagiri, AdichanallQr, Savandnig and Patpid.* * 

19. Airow-bead. four-edged and tanged; from the aecumulations of Period IE outside the northern 

gateway-flank. (SP IV G'4|.) 

20. Arrow-haul, three-edged and tanged; from the accumulations outside the southern gateway-flank, an upper 

level of Period ET. (SPIVA-L) 

21. Elongated arrow-head, four-edged; from the oocumulalions of Period IE at the gateway, (SP IV-55,) 


during the Second World War of 1939-45 with a view to hindering motor-transport. The idea is thus both 
an old and a new one. Eufonnation from Dr. R. E, M. Wheeler.) 

KaulUya, in his Aft/m/Ostra, also mentions similar obstocln being placed adjacently outside the mmpiirt 
to impede the enemy's progress. Cf. R- Shamasastiy, JCaufifya'^ .drlAajdrtra, Text (Mysore, 1924), pp. 52-3; 
Translation (Bangalore, 1929), p. 51. 

* Ancfen/ In^/a, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 260-62, fig. 40. 47, 

“ Ibid., p. 259, figs, 38, 27 and p. 260. 
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22. Leaf-shapcd arrow-head with ihia flaiteaed secUon; from the late aocuinulations of PcricKi 171 in the main 

jiasaage of the gateway, (SP tVE-S.) 

23. Fragment of a spear-bead wh h fissured socket; from an upper le vel of Period in. (SP IV K-I.) 

24. Spear-head t from the late acoumtiJations of Period m at the gateway, (SP IV-5.) 

25. Spcar-hcad; from a deposit contemporary with Period HB at the gateway. (SP lVK-11.) 

26. SpeaT'head, coostricted in the middle^ from the accumulations of Period UI outside the northera 

gatewny-flaak. (SP IVD* *2,) 

27. Object of indeterminate use, circular in section (probably an awl or stopper); from the late accumtileiioas 

of Period ni at the gateway. (SP IV-43.) 

28. Spcar-hcad; from the same deposit as no. 26. (SP IV1>-10.) 

29. Harpoon of oblong section; from the late accumulations of Period m at the gateway. (SP IV-?.) 

30. Fraement of an indeterminate object; from the clay-mmpart of Phase I at t^ gateway, Period HA. (SP 

rv-20.) 

31. A braedet, more probably a handcufl'; from the accumulalions contemporary with Period lIB at the 

gateway. (SP IVT-Z) 

32. Caltrop, consisting of four radiating spikes $o arranged that whichever way the object may be thrown on 

the ground, one of them always projects upwards; from the accumulntioiis outside the northern gateway- 
flank, late level of period m. (SPrVG-43,} 

33. Fragmeotary knife-blade; from the accumulations outside the southern gateway-flank. Period HB. (SF 

IVD-5,) 

34. Ferrule of circular section; from the accumulations contemporary with POriod HB of the defences, (SP 

IV-56.) 

35. Fragmentary lance of roughly circular section; from the accumulations outside the northern gateway- 

flank. Period m. (SPrVP-15.) 

36. Hoe with rang of circular section; from the late nccumulations outside the northera gateway-flank. 

Period in. (SPIVP-21.) . , 

37. with tang of ciicular section; from a middle level of Period HI. (SP I-21B.) Analogies esist at 
Brahmagiri and other mcgalithic sites in South India,^ 

38. Kingora liipod-stand, the position where the legs were rivetted being visible; from the accumulations 

outside the northero gateway-flank, middle tevd of Period HI. (SP IVP-13.) 

39. Ring of circular section with overlapping sharpened ends; from the malm-up of Phase IH of the Defences, 

Period HA. (SPn-136.) 

40. Flat strip of inde terminate use; from the same deposit as no. 38. (SP IVP-14,) 

41. Clamp ; from the same deposit as no. 30. (SP TV-54.) 

42. Tanged knife or dagger; from a middle level of Period M. (SP 1-363.) 

43. Chopper-Iifce object; from the same level as no. 34. (SP lV-45.) 

(iv) Coins and coin-moulds* 

A. Cains 

Altogether thirty-one coins have come from the excavation, of which one each is of 
gold and silver, fourteen of lead and fifteen of copper. The gold com, on which a 
note (below, p. 100) has been contributed by Professor A. S, Altckiff, is a unique discovery 
showing the K.ushan design of standing king and a Btiimii legend in characters of c. third 
century A.D, on the obverse and a Roman head with a Roman legend on the reverse. This 
coin was found in the foundation-deposit of a wall in the Cutting across the Defences at 
SP n in a layer belonging to Period HI and is datable to the mddle of the third century 
A.D. The silver coin, of the square punch-marked variety, with a known reverse type ■ 


* Ancient fiufia, bo, 4 (1947-48), pp. 259-60, Bg. 38,29*30. 

* Contributed by Mr. K. Deva. . .,o i £ t 

* J, Allan, Cat. of Coins of Ancient ImHa in 8fit, Mm, (London, 1936), pp. Htl and 28-36, pi. V, 1-3,6-7. 
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and a new combination of obverse symbols, was found in an early level of Period IIB 
(c, A* *D. lOO) : it had already been much worn out by circulation when it was lost. 

The copper coins fall into two distinct groups, both typologically and stratigraphi- 
cally. The first group comprises nine rectangular uninscribed coins, of which three came 
from the earliest coin-hearing strata of this excavation, viz, the upper layers of Period IIA 
attributable to c. A.D. 50-100. The same number of coins were found in the ^rly level 
of Period TIB, datable to c. A.D. 100-125, while the remaining three were obtained from 
later deposits. Of a total of nine coins of this group the five legible ones (oos. 3-7 below) 
bear designs occurring on the copper punch-marked coins from Eran ‘ in the Saugor District 
of the Central Provinces; these appear to have been manufactured either at Eran or under 
the inspiration of the Eran coinage. 

The second group of copper coins, consisting of six thick round pieces, c^e from 
later levels and included two Kush an and four Puri-Kushan coins, the latter being found 
for the first time in a stratified excavation. 

The earliest horizon yielding lead coins, five in number, consisted of the upper levels of 
Period IIB and the lower levels of Period III, attributable to c. A.D. 200, while the 
remaining nine pieces, forming the bulk of the lead finds, came from still higher levels 
dating from c. A.D. 250 to 350. It is significant that lead coins are absent from the earlier 
levels which produced the majority of the rectangular copper pieces of the first group 
noted above, and were in circulation at the same time as the Kushan and Puri-Kushan 
coins of the second group. If the numismatic finds from the present excavation be repre¬ 
sentative of the whole site, it may be inferred that lead currency was more popular than 
copper at Sifiupalgarh during c. A.D. 200-350. The use of lead as coin-material in Orissa 
is not surprising in view of the occurrence of lead ore in the neighbouring District of 
Sambalpur which is the nearest source of this metal, other sources in the proximity being 
in Manbhum District of Bihar and in Surguja State and Raipur District of the 

Central Provinces. . ,. , ,, , . 

Of the fourteen lead coins from the excavation, whjch are all rectangular in shape, 
only two are legible, one (no. 14 below) bearing the well-known lion-type of some of the 
Andhra coins,* and the other (no. 15 below) showing a head which occurs for the first 
time on a lead coin. Of the remaining twelve pieces, which resemble the last-mentioned 
coin in shape, size, thinness of fabric and, presumably, also typ^ two pieces show part of 
the so-called UJjain symbol which is a characteristic of the Andhra, Eran and Ujjain 
coinages, while others are too worn out to show any details. 

Only legible coins arc catalogued below. 

(fl) Gold cow* 

L (pL XLVm A>. Obv. King standing to 1. with peated hclnifit and suit of mail, maldng sn offciiog with 

r. hand over altar; long spear in L hand, fiypo copied trom the coinage of 
the Kushan king Vdsudeva.) 

BrShtnl legend: [Afa][hara*]ja-ra[la\dha^ DkainadamuSiara[ia]. 

Rev. Head lot. (Type copied from Roman Imperial coins.) 

Legend; .HAlEAl .ZNAl 

*82': wt. 5-30 gm- Condition—fairly good. The coin was used as a pendant by perforating at its 
top two holes through which it was attached to an oblong coil of gold wire for suspension. SP H-SO, 
Period m. 

^ Jhi Allafit pp. cit.^ pi. XVltL, 7—22+ 

* E. J, Ra ptf'", Cot. of Coins of Andhra lyyamt)' (London, 1903), pi. 111, 36-38. 

* Sec also note by Professor A. S. Altelcar, below, p. 100. 
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{tf) Silver funchmariced coin 

2. Qbv. Four symbols* of whicli one is smxtika and a second oae probably human figure i llio other two are 

ifidJstiuet, but one amy be a six-armed symboL 
i?rv, Caduceus-Hke symbol. ^ 

Rectangular* size '47- x -44'; wt. I 441 gm. Condidoa—worn out. SF 1^317, early Ic^cl of Period nB. 

(C) RECTANOUUlt COFFER COINS 

3. (pL XLVm B* 3.) Obv. Horse to below, wavy design (river-symbol] 

Rev, Triangle-headed standard with a tauriae witMa the triangle.'^ 

Size bS'x -ST; wt.l 923 gm. Condition—fair but pitted. SP1-262, early level of Period TTB. 

4. {pi. XLVin Bi 4*) Same as no. 3. 

Size -54*x*STi wt. 2'1S3 gnL Condition—fair. SP T263, same level as no. 3. 

5. Same as no. 3. 

Size '44'X '37'; wt.l 092 gm. CoaditiOi:i—pitted and slightly worn out, SP rVA-4, Period ITI. 

6* Obv^ Hind part of quadruped (probably horse as on nos. 3-3) $taiiding to r. 

Rev, Illegible. 

Size of extant fragment ■3S-X*34'; wl. 0 499 gm. Condition—fragiiijcntary* SP 1-304, upper level of 
Period IIA. 

7* Obv, Floral design.^ 

/Itfr. iQcgibte. 

Size "60'x-53' ■ wl. 2'7!5 gnu Condition—wora out. SP 1-309, upper level of EVrsod HA* 

( d ) Round coffek coins 

Kanishka 

(Saoie as R. B. Whitehead, Cat. o/ C<^ms in Punjab Mwi., I (Oxford* 1914]* pp. I86ff.) 

S. Obv, King standing to L wearing long heavy coat and LrouserSp odering incense with r, hand and bolding 
long spear in L band. 

Rev, Standing deity, probably moon-god. 

Size -93' dloitu; wt. 12-726 gnu Conditioa—worn out* SP 1VD^7, late uastratified layer* 

Huvisfika 

(Same as W^teheod, op. cil,, pp. 178flr., ph XYHI, 137.) 

9- Obv. King r. riding on elephant* holding spear and goad. 

Rev. Standing deity, prol^bly sun-god. 

Size 1 OCT diaim; wt* 13-048 gm, Conditioa^fair* SP 11-152, upper level of Period UB. 

Pun-Kii.'ihan 

(Same as Allan, op* cit,, p* 207, yar. h, pi. XXX* S.) 

10-J 3. (pL XLVUT B, 5.) Obt, Rude figure of Idog fitajiding 1*, r, hand oui-s^t retched ta the act of ofTeriog 

incense^ L arm raised as if holdiiig sceptre. 

Rev, Rude figure of deity standing 1., r. arm ouusiretched and 1* arm bent 
resting on hip ; cre^nt above on r. 

Si« from -85' to -91' diam.; wt. from 7-325 to 9-673 gm. Condition—fair. SP rVF-9a-cb Period ffL 


J Allan* Op. dt., pp, pi* V, 1 - 3 * 6 - 7 * 

^IbiiL, pL XVHI,?, IL 
» Ibid*, pL xvnr, 7,9, 10, 17, IS. 

* Ibid.* pL XVni, 14. 

5 Ibid., pi. xvttr* IZ 
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(f) Lead cotss 

14, (pi. XLVin B, 1.) Obv. Lion slonding r.', an indistinct symbol below lion's bisad. 

Rev. Triaiiglc-Iicadc<d standard wiLhin railing* 
siMi ‘55'X-54'; wt. 3-12! gm, CondiMon—good. SP III-3, Period nj. 

15, (pi. XLVm B, 2.) Obv. Head to 1., symbols in front of and above head. 

ffet. Illegible. 

Size ■7B'X’66'; wt. 2 024 gm. Condition—fragile and broken. SP 1-312, early Iw'cl of Period HI. 

16. Obv. Orb with n pcUei (part of Lljjain symbolL 
Rev. ntegible. 

Size -St’X *55'; wt. 1-045 gm. Condition—worn out. SP 1*338, toiddle level of Period HI. 

17. Same as no. 16. , , * . ,,,, 

Size *78'X -76': wt. 2-282 gm. Condition—worn out. SP 1-243, upper level of Period HI. 


B. Coin-moulds (pK XLIX A) 

The material comprises only two moulds, both of punch-marked coins, which ate 
important inasmuch as moulds of punch-marked coins are extremely rate and are hitherto 
known only from Mathura,* Made of greyware pottery, both are disc-shaped, one 
complete and the other fragmentary; each belongs to an independent mould and shows 
coin-sockets on one face only, the other face being plain. The complete disc (diam. 2-7 
inches) shows sockets of eleven coins with designs completely worn out presumably by 
repeated casting operations, but the irregular shape of the sockets on this as well as on the 
frSentary specimen (diam. 3*2 inches) leaves no doubt that they were meant to produce 
punch-marked coins. The variety of shapes represented on the complete disc is typic^ of 
the punch-marked issues and incidentally proves that the different shapes circulated at 

the s^e ^ V-shaped notch with a straight channel for Ae inflow 

of the molten metal. The channel on it is not connected w-ith the coin-sockets by me^s > 
of feeders which may be presumed to have existed on the nussing couple of the disc. On 
the rim of this specimen are engraved some key-lines, consisting of two or three straight 
bars (some of these might be accidental) and an oblique one, which were presumably 
continued on the mbsing couple. No lutmg was detected adhering to the edges ot either 

fragmentary disc is not as worn out as the other one but has preserved only one 
complete sbeket and two incomplete ones of roughly circular coin^ Traces som^esi^s 
ton f-iint to be identified, are visible on the complete socket. This disc shows, besides a 
central channel also feeders interconnecting the individual sockets, A notable feature 
of this disc is its slightly raised margin which is obviously intended to ensure a close 
coupling with its missing counterpart. An oblique key-lme is engraved on its edge and 

mav be oresumed to have continued on its couple. ,.* 1.1 

^ThcK moulds were found in layers belonging to the late level of Period HI, attributable 
tn r A D 3(X)- The main interest of these moulds lies in the fact that they were designed 
to DT^uce in a single operation imitations of coins of a kind which were normally struck 
with r^Hcs of punches Further, these finds also confirm that punch-marked coins con¬ 
tinued in circulation till as late as c. A.D. 300. 


1 Cf. Rapson, op. cit, pi. Ht 36-38. 

s (Bombay, 1945), pp. 44-t7, pL VI. 130-131. 
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A NCrre ON TMB Kushan OOXJ) coin (pi. XLVm A) 

By 

pROFBSSOtt A. S. Aitbicar, Banaras Hinou Universjiv 

The gold coin found in the excavations at Siiupalgarh is an iinportaal discovcir- It was wcIl-knowD that 
ia Orissa Kushan coins were iffti tatad in later times. But these imitations were all in copper; none of them 
was in gold or wa* * issued so early as the proscot piece. On the obverse, the coin hnitates the Kushan motif of 
the fcing siajiding and offering oblations on an altar. On the reverse it imitates a Roman head. So far a min 
imitating Kushan motif on one side and a Roman head on the other was not known. So this coin ts a 
remarkable addition to our knowledge of ancient Indian mimjsxaatics. 

Unfortunately the Brhhinl legend on the obverse, which gave the name of the issuer, is incomplete. It 
probably began at VI. Between tX and XI, one can clearly read jarajadha, though the second ^ is a little 
doubtful The letter in question is distinct but does not correctly correspond to any Brahml letter. We have 
to suppose that it is a htiind^r for p, the right-hand vertical being due to a mistake of the engraver. Near the 
king's right foot at VH there is a big triangle; it may be a crudely-executed altar or the triangular base of the 
letter ma. It is difficult to choose between these two alternatives, because the legend has not been correctly 
and carefully engraved The Kushan emperors used in their inscriptions the title mahafSp^&jatirSp, which 
corresponded to the later common designation rmhdrSp-rSjMhirQja. I am inclined to take the triangle at vn 
as the base of nm and wooW read the legend as which is a blundering and carelessly- 

engraved abbreviation of mahSrSp-rSjS^arSpsa. 

The letters that followed most have given the name of the issuer, but they cannot be fully made o«. 
Between the king’s head and the spearhead, wc have most probably a dha, which is followed by a base of the 
triangle outside the spearhead which can stand for the lower part of either a m or a\a. The next letter is probably 
a da with a rather prominent slanting upper limb; it would have been possible to read it as a /cr. had not the 
form of the two other jas occurring earlier in the legend been different. The next letter is an unmistakable ma 
followed by a dha and m. 1 would therefore suggest tha t the name of the issuer was Dhanudamadhara— 
Sanskrit Dftanmt-danui-dhara—^oaa Who was a supporter both of dliarma and dama*. The letter or letleiS aAer 
dhofa cannot be made out. I would therefore suggest not without some hesitation that the obverse legend pro¬ 
bably was [tna][hara*\p-ra[ia'\diai5a Dhatmdamadhara[sa\^ intended to stand for mahOf&ja-Tdjddldrap-Dharovt^ 
damadltaras)^. 

King Dhamadamadbara (7) selected for his reverse the motif of a Roman head. I am unable to identify the 
itf-Ari , but probably it is not an exact imitation of any particular head. That a king of Orissa should imiiate a 
Roman head may appear rather strange. But we should not forget that it is not only in Madras E*residency but 
in the United Provinces and Bihar that a number of Koman coins occur. In the Singhbhum District of 
Bihar a hoard of gold coins including those of Gordian (d. A.D. 244) was unearthed. In the United Provinces 
the coins of Emperor Diocletian (A.D. 233-93), biumcrianus (233), Camcalla {d. 217) and Carinus (283-4) 
were found at Allahabad, Chunir, Kanauj, MathurS. and Mirzapur.t Excavations at Rfijghil near Banaras have 
shown that ev'en in holy Banaras people had taken a fancy for Roman motifs and deities tike Apollo, Heracles, 
Nike, etc. and used th rm on their se^.* It is no wonder then that the author of the present corn also chose a 
Roman head as the reverse-motif. 

The date of the coin is clearly later than the time of Vfisudeva I, c, A.D. 200, whose coin-type is imitated 
on the obverse. It must be earlier than the time of Chandragupta I, c. A.D. 310, when a new gold currency 
was introduced in Magadha by the Guptas. The coin will thus have to be plac^ in the third century. The 
coins of the Roman emperors found in the United Provinces and Bihar, which supplied the prototype for the 
reverse of this coin, also bdong to this century, as pointed out above. 

The BfihalkalpavrBd of the iains, as quoted in the Abhiilhanarapndra, H (Ratlam, 1910), p. 726, refers to 
a Murunda king ruling at Fataliputm, whose widow accepted the Jain gospel The Purabas also vaguely refer 
to thirteen Murupde kings ruUng in the post-Andhra and pte-Cupta period,* It ts not unlikely that the 
Murundes of the Purdpas are identical with the Mumn^as meatloned in the Jain Htcnilure as ruling at Pdfatiputra. 


' Aacieai India, no. 2 (IWQ, pp. 116 and 120. 

* Jaumal of the Ntanismaiic Society of India, III (1941), p. 73. 

* F. E. Pargiler, Dynasties of the Kati Ag^ (Oxford, 1913), p, 46. 
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Tlie tang Dliannadaiiiadhara(?) of our coio, to judge from hJi Dame, may well bave been u Jain and belonged 
to the Muruoda ffiimly. TTie famil y may hai^e ruled over a jjottion of Bihar and also of Orissa. Or the coins 
issued by that family may have travelled with the pilgrims to Situp^garlu The Munitidas Ulce the Kushana 
were foreigners hailing from the north-west, and one can well understand why the Irintg Dbamiadamadhiira(?) 
of our coin should have selected the Knshan motif for his obverse. King Dhamaadainadhara might have 
ruled over parts of Bihar and Orissa and fdt justified in issuing coins bearing ^ imperial Kushao lille. 


(v) Clay bullae 

A Dot able class of fi nds from Si^upal^rh is the clay bullae. They consist of a disc 
with a perforated projection at the top, obviously for suspension.* *^ 

Nine examples were recovered from the excavation.* On the basis of the designs 
on them, they may be divided into two types: A (six examples), with animal figure, 
notably the humped bull or elephant, and B (three examples), with human heads closely 
imitating those on Roman coins. The two types are, more or less, coincident, ranging 
from Periods IIB to III, although one example of the first was found in a late level of 
Period ITA. 

Type A (pi, L A) 

Out of a total of six examples of this type five depict the humped bull, standing (in 
three example) or seated (in two), while the sixth one has an elephant. 

]. Clay bulla showing a scaled humped bull; from a late level of Period HA- (SPIT-JSIS,) 

2. Clay bulta showing a standing humped bull: from a pit eo-nteniporary with iho late levels of Period 

ITB. (SP n-l 60 .) 

3. FrH gms ntnry clay botlo showing probably a seated humped bull: uustratified, 

4. Clay bulla showing a sUujdJqg elephant; from the same deposit as no. 2. 

The two unillustrated specimens are from the same horizon as nos. 2 and 4. 


Type B (pi. L B) 

Both the iUustrated examples (SP 0-360 and 370) were recovered from the pit which 
yielded four specimens of the previous type (nos. 2, 4 and the two unjmustrated). A third 
example of this type (indistinct and not illustrated), however, came from the penultirnate 
level of Period m m the Habitation Area (SP I). x-. l- . . 

Many other sites in India are known to have yield^ clzy bullae of this type, l ney 
have been designated as ‘terracotta casts* or ‘clay imitations of Roman corns . ^tnougn 
absolute identity between the heads depicted on them and those on the Roman coms_ found 
in India has so far not been estabUshed, there is a striking resemblance tetw^n ^e two 
essentially in respect of features and general treatment of the subj^t inmcating that me 
portraits on the Roman coins were only imitated and not actually copied. It is also ^ssmie 
that some of them may have been gilded to give them the appearance of gold corns. 

I The ddimtion of buflae adopted here is that of H. C, Bock, ‘Classification and NomiMiclatiirc of Beads nod 
P^sndimls/ Archts^ahgfiif LXXXVlC (1927), p, 21. 

* The Si§upllgarh collection in the Aiutosh Miiseufti^ C^utta Uoivcmljt ooflUin$ two clay bullae of llie 

"hiiimiii head" type, , ^ ^ ^ _ i- 

■ Cr, •E^ccavatiotis at Chandravallj (Mysore Simfs)% Supplement (& fht Anmm! of tm Mysore 

Archaeological Departmettt for tfteyear /P29(BwigBlore, 1931), p, 29. and G. Yazdani. ‘Excavauousat l^hdfipur, 
an Andhra town {eir. 200 B.C to 200 AD.)’, Amabt of the Bhandafkar tJnVntfl/ ifesfurdfitrt/fM/e, XXn{l94l), 

^ * Gold medaHjons bearing human heads are also Icnown. 'The Buddhist Auriquitin orNagai]uiiiko9da, 

Madias Presidenicy Mm, Arch. Surf. lad,, no. 54 (Delhi, 193S), pp. 21-22 and pi XV!, d. 
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All the bulke from Siiupalgarh are cast from single moulds and have a flat back, 
occasionally with finger-impressions. But elsewhere in India there are examples with ^ 
figures on both sides, made by cementing together two different casts, back to back, tn 
some cases two pierced holes at the top take the place of the perforated projection for 
suspension. The subjoined list shows that the clay bullae had a fairly wide dtstnboiion. 

A. Orissa 

[ . Siitipalgarh, Puri District. Present nrport, 

B. United Proviscis 

2. RJjghal Jvc^T fianaras. Unlike the buihe, the KSjgMr specimens have iwd hok^ m ific lop for 

suspension, Krishna Deva, 'Coin Devices on Rijghat Seals', J&urmi of ihe NunJi^uitic Society liidia, 
rn. Part H (Dec. 1941), p. 77 and pL Y, fip. 17-19- 

3. Kosaiiw Allahabad District. Infarroalion; froin Dr. M. G, Difcsliit. 

C, Centhal Provinces 

4. Kholipur^ AkolS District. 'Has a Itrop of appUqui work for suspension. On one side of it app^rs a 

human bust, closely resembling those in the Maihur^ school of sculpture and on the other an Imitation of 
a Roinan eoin^^ Unpublished, information from Dr* M* DiksUl. 

D. Madhya Bharat (Malwa) Union 

5. Garh near UjjaiCL Has a human head on the obverse and a lotus on the reverse* Amupl Aihmmsfnttimi 

Mepori of the Archaeoh^icpi Departments Gnaiiar Sfo fe for the year i938~39 (GwaJiOTi 1940), p. 18 arid 

pi. xxvrn it). 

E. Bombay PaEslDENtY 

6. Karid, Satam District. Has two holes at the top for suspension. Unpublished. Exphmiiomat 

Karad (Poona, 1949). p, 50 and pL XlII C-D. 

7^ Bmimiapuri adjoining Kolhapur* in ihc south of Bombay Presidency. The technique of suspension is the 
saitie as on those from aftd Knrfid; associated with a stratum containing SitavfiJmiia coins 

(lOD B.C. to A.D. 2)00), Unpublished. Infarmatlon from Dr* M, G. Djkshit. 

F. Hvdeilabao State 

S. Koiijid^ptu'^ ^ specimens has two holes for suspension^ while the other* in this respects Is identkai 

with the SiiupaJgarb butlae^ G. Ya^dani* * Excavations at Kogdupur* an Andhra town (dr. 200 B.C, to 
200 A,D.)f’ Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research IttstitutCf XXff 11941), pp, I79'£0 and pi. XITl 

G. Mysore Si ate 

9, Chandravaili, Chitaldrug District- Has two holes at the top for suspension- ^Excavalions al ChandravalL 
(Mysore State)\ Sappiemertt m ifie Annua! Report of iite Mysore Archaeoiogicai Department for the year 
1929 (flangalofe, 1931), p. 29. 

APPENDDC I 
Dimensions of bricks 

The accompanying tables give the dimensbns in tnebes of the bricks used at Si^upUgarb tn the various 
Periods^ and for different purposes. Since the excavations were cssentiaDy vertical and the area explored in 
the lower levels was very itttich r^tricted, it was not possible to expose brick structures, if there were aoy+ 
Period t Of Period DA too, no brick structures were found in the Habitation Area (SP D- However, I he brick 
revetments of Phase IH in the Cultuig across the Defences (SP H) and the brick superstructures over the galewa)'^ 
flanks (SP rV) do belong to tbc upper levels of Period flA. The bricks used t^rein fall into the groups of: 
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Fig. 12 


19 O' W 19 S' or 20-S' lo 2F0'x9-5'X3-5' to 3*7'; IS O' to 16 6' or 18 r lo IS-5'X 11*2' or 12-0' lo 12-5'X 3-5' 

to 3-7'; 12-5' to 12-7' or 13 0' to l4-5'xa-(r to 9-2'X 3-5' to 4 0' ^ t i. 

fn ihc Defences were also used p|an£H:onve3C bricks ciibct I7'0 long, 9 0 broad and bo bigJi or 14^5 

to 15 - 5 * long, 9(r to 10 0'broad and 7-(riugll, ^ ■ 4 icon j ■-, 1 .- 

In Peri^ ITB the averuM size of the bricks for house-walls, both at the Habnaiion Area tSP I> and m Uus 

CtiLg n). «. IfrO-» 16-S-x 7-5- » 8<CX 3-5'. Brick, of .ooAcr b.tcb criock fklb 
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towards ihc end of this Period are 13*5* to 13*7'x8’€^x3^5' to sitmlar bricks were also used to block 
the cmciQary passage at ttie Western Gateway (SP fV)* Houses of Peiiod HI wem built of bricks uieasurh^ 
12-0* X 7*5' to 7-7*x 3-5'* The scrappy levetnieiira of Phase TV (Period HI) in the Cutting across the Defence 
(SP If) are made mostly of re-used bricJcs of the earUer Periods and also include smaller brklb of Period 1X1 itself. 
Xn general it wouM appear that the bricks used in the earlier levels were larger than those in the upper Icvdi;. 


The Habitation Area {SP I) 



Period lU 

Period m 


Group A 

Group 1 

Only one group 


Max. 

Min^ 

Normal 

Max. 

Min, I 

Normal 

Max. 

Min, 

Normal 

Length 

17-0 

15-5 •' 

16-0 to 
t6S ' 

14-0 

U'O 

135 to 
t3-7,t4'0 

12-5 

11-5 

120. 

Breadth .. * 

30 

7-5 

30 

8-5 

70 

7-5 to 
7-7, S O 

8-5 

7-0 

70 to 
7-7 

Thickness .. 

4-2 

3-0 

3 5 to 
37 

4-0 

341 

3-5 to 
3-7 

3-5 

25 

3-0 to 
3-5 


The Cutting across the Defences (SP JJ) 



Period nA^ brick revetments. 

Phase HI 

Period KB* 
House-walls 

Period iHf 
House-walls 

Period m. 
Brick 

revetments* 
Phase IV 

Group A 

Croup B 

One group only 

Ooc group only 

Max. 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Max. 

MiiL 

Nor- ! 
ma] : 

Max. 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Max. 

Min. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Length 

170 

150 

15-0 to 

15- 5 

16- 2 to 
16-6 

14-4 

12-5 

12-5 to 
12-7 
130 to 
14-0 

16-5 

15-5 

15-2 to 
15-5 

12-6 

12-0 

12-3 to 
12-5 

1 Contains re¬ 
used bricks 
of Periods 
HA and TIB 
in addition 
to those of 
house-walls 
of Period 

nr: 

Breadth 

11-0 

8-2 

11-2 

9-5 

90 

90 to 
9-2 

K-Q 

8-0 

80 

' 3-0 

7*7 

80 

Thickness 

4-5 

3-3 

3-5 to 
3-7 

4-3 

30 

3-5 to 

3- 7 

4- 0 to’ 
4-3 

3-7 

3-0 

3-3 to 
3-5 

; 3 *3 

2-5 

3-3 
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The Western Gatewt^ {SP JV) 



Period tIA, brick supersinicture over the gateway-flanks 

Periods HB-III, 
blockia^wall of the 
aocill^ passage 


Group A ’ 

Group B 

Group C 


Max. 

Min. 

Normal 

Max. 

Min. 

Nomml 

Max. 

Min» 

NonoaJ 

Max. 

Min. 

Normal 

Length 

31-0 

190 

190 to 
19-5 ! 

20'5 to 
210 

18-5 

jS-0 

15 0 to 
16^) 

17- 5 

18 2 to 

18- 5 

145 

134) 

13- 0 

14 010 

14- 5 

140 

13-0 

13-5 to 
13-7 

Bradth 

lOD 

90 

9-5 

12-5 

90 

12-010 

12-5 

10-5 

8-0 

S O to 
90 

9-2 

7-0 

7- 510 

8- 0 

Tliickness - ^ 

45 

30 

3-5 to 3*^ 

40 

3-0 

3-5to3'7 

40 

2-7 

3-5to4Q 

3-5 

2-5 

3-0 to 3-2 
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TECHMICAL SECTION 
5. VEGETATION ON MONUMENTS 
By K. R. Srenivasan 

I/i ihis article the author deals n’ith an outstanding problem of the conservation of 
rponu/nents in a tropical country like India, viz. the growth of vegetation, which has to no 
inconsiderable degree led to the destructioti of many monuments or, in the case of those 
destroyed or disfigured by other agencies, forbids a proper preservation of whatever is 
left Some of the methods recommended by him have aiready been employed in India: 
others will be experimented with under suitable conditions. 

L Nature and problems 

O NE of the major problems that confronts the conservator in the course of Jiis work 
on the conservation and maintenance of archaeological monuments is vegetation 
and the problems of its effective removal without injury either to the form or fabric 
of the monument over which it is found. In a country like India where diverse kinds of 
climatic and ecolojgical conditions obtain, the flora found on the monuments is varied and 
includes all the visible classes of the plant kingdom—algae, lichens, liverworts, mosses, 
ferns and flowering plants. 

The algae which are usually the sub-acrial forms are often met with on monuments 
in the heavy monsoon districts and the humid altitudes. Though the individual members 
are microscopic, they are visible to the naked eye when in clusters. They are mostly the 
green algae (chlorophyceae) and the blue green algae (cyanophyccae). Except when in 
profusion, in which case they discolour and obscure the area, they are not a very serious 
menace and can be removed comparatively easily, 

Lichens on monuments (pis. LI and Lif A) are usually the crustaceous forms— 
appearing as pale, bluish green, circular, spreading patches with dark round dots (spores) here 
and ihcres—found closely adhenng to the surface of the stone or sculpture^ These are unlvcr* 
sal in distribution and can thrive well even in dry and exposed situations; when in isolated 
patches these disfigure the monument by their contrastive colours, and when in large 
numbers obscure the finer details of the sculpture or carving. 

Liverworts and mosses are gregarious soft-bodied green plants (non-vascular) thriving 
in humid and cooler localities. They can cover by their luxuriance entire areas of space 
sending in their numerous rhizoids into the substratum. Moss can dry up in situ 
revive later with moisture and is therefore absorbent. By its absorptive power it will 
add to the desiccating effect of the dry weather and by retaining moisture keep the substratum 
oversoaked during wet weather or humid nights. Thus it can set up not only constant 
variations in the humidity, but also movements of water through the pores of the 
substratum, thereby enlarging them and affecting the fabric. By the decay of their lower 
and older vegetative parts, close to the substratum, they create a lot of humus, and the 
acids produced can thus penetrate the substratum. Thus by the spread of their numerous 
tiny rootlets w'hich permeate e>ery crevice and joint and by their behaviour to moisture 
and production of humus acid, the mosses are detrimental to monuments in the long run. 

The ferns, also lovers of shade, moisture and cooler conditions, are larger vascular 
plants with woody shoots and perennial rhizomes or underground stems, which have 
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endless potentialities of hibernation during dry or unfavourable ^asons and prolific budding 
and growth on return of favourable conditions. The expanding and branching rhizome, 
with its numerous rootlets at every node, by its activity during growth soon permeates, 
if possible, the core of the structure, loosening up the material on the way. Besides, by the 
shrubby nature of their leafy fronds they externally obscure a full view of the monument. 

^^ong the flowering plants the herbs, e.g, jgrass and other species ofj:amporitafi 
(thistle family). Tip meiition~ohTy" the molT comnibn and ubiquitous, have long tap:: 
roots with ram jfcdngj ootlets or clus ters of tendril-like fibrous roots , or'^rennating rhizomes 
* L-St«4ou&,, These p^ute”a siimlai ^cct as detailM a^ye, Tn_the^as^^f woody 
.shr iihc and trees it is the penetrating, enl arging and ramU ying^^uter_root-5vst e m~T1mt 
dfsor ganizes t he sirnriiirf! ot a monum entTptT i,lfL_A]L and~ either distorts its shape or 
jlis lodees its members, soon converting it into a~heap of ruins. Among the climbers, the 
tendril and root-clmil^rs like the vines are ttie most objectibna&le. Not only do climbers 
cover up the entire view, they stifle the structure or support, and soon by their increas¬ 
ing weight pull down parts of it. The stout woody climbers or iianae (pi. LH B) are the 
worst- The root-climbers, by producing roots at evei^ node of their stem, ding to the 
walls and sides of the structure and their penetrating clinging roots add to the damage. 

In all kinds of plants while the green shoots grow towards light (positive heliotropism) 
and away from the force of gravity (negative geotropism), the roots arc the opposite, i.e. 
negatively heliotropic, and positively geotropic and in addition hydroiropic, i.e. grow towards 
moisture. This is as it should be in so far as the well-being of the plant is concerned. This 
explains why the roots of the plants on the monuments should grow into the structure. 
When once established on the surface the darker core of the structure, which retains more 
moisture than the surface as it is less exposed and sufficiently insulated from the desiccating 
eflects of sun and wind, ofTers the right conditions for iAe root to grow in. The geotropic effect 
makes the root grow deeper downw^ards, and the ultimate effect is that in the case of larger 
shrubs, trees and epiphytes the enlarging root-system by its growth in thickness and length 
sets up pressures inside, pushing apart the surface-layers, very often making them bulge 
out or dislodging them; and this effect of disintegration starts from the top and procKds 
towards the base. In the case of the smaller plants their roots when penetraUng the crevices 
below' the plaster set up enough forces to dislodge the plaster. 

To sum up, the effects of growth of various kinds of plants on a monument are of two 
kinds* viz.: 

I- Afectiatnco-physical, resulting through the blasting effects of the expansion of the 
roots in length and thickness, disorganizing the substance of the core, dislodgement of the 
facing stones or plaster, setting up of cracks and enlargement of existing crevices and • 
pores and consequent access of moisture to the core through th^e openings and the voids 
lefi by the natural death and drying up of older roots. These cavities which collect moisture 
may be enlarged by frost in regions with sha^ly contrasting climatic conditions, the process 
of freezing and thaw'ing setting up differential pressures in addition. In monsoon-regions, 
the water soaks in, disintegrating the binding material and washing it away restuting in 
total damage to the structure. If salts are present the same effect is brought about by 

their solution and crystallization. ,. • i j i. 

2. Chemico-physiologicah resulting in the decomposition of the material and absori> 
tion as food-salts of the soluble ingredients and production of harmful chemicals as a r^ult 
of the growth and activity of the plant, the formation of humus from the decomposition 
of the decayed old parts of the plant and the production of humus acids. These act as 
solvents, reacting chemically on the substance of the structure. The magnitude of these 
effects resulting from the presence of the different groups of plants mentioned atxive is one 
of Y^i-yi[]g degree, the lower groups when in profusion being as much capable of produL,mg 
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damage as a few isolated herbs, shrubs or trees. A thick and extensive felt of moss or 
lichen {including algae) over the lime-plaster of a terrace, dome or spire can by its continued 
activity render the plaster porous causing leaks and destroy its cohesive properties causing 
cracks. While both stone and brick structures are vulnerable to the effects of the first factor—■ 
viz. mechanical, it is mostly the brick structures with mortar-binding or structures the ston^ 
of which contain vulnerable compounds—such as limestone or marble (Calcium Carbonate), 
granites with felspar and mica, sandstones and bricks or stones containing marl, that are 
more affected by the second or biotic factor. Stones with compact texture or quartz!tic and 
flinty stones are less easily aflected, These therefore add to the weathering effect of the 
climate and make the stones lose their cementing material and become gritty and friable by 
slow degrees. More than the stoni», which by their rough surface may form a harbouring 
place for aigae, lichen and moss, it is the open joints, or the mortar therein, of the brick or 
stone that attract and harbour epiphytic plants of all kinds including the higher 
groups. ^ Either the accumulated dust and grit and the free access to the solid core in the 
open joints or the binding mortar affords space and material for vegetation. In cyclopean 
masonry the joints, usually open, are long and wide and can harbour large shrubs and 
trees, while brickwork can expose more of such vulnerable space since the joints are nearer. 

How these plants reach such situations above the ground is a question to be briefly 
ansv^red. While the lower non-flowering plants (cryptogams), e.g. algae, lichen, moss 
and fern, can spread and reproduce by spores, the flowering plants (phanerogams), herbs, 
shrubs and trees, reproduce through seed. Many of the spores and seeds are wind-borne 
and they arc carried there by the prevailing winds. Some are borne on the feel of walking 
and wading birds, which perch on the monuments and animals which walk over them, 
while some are undigested seeds cast in the droppings of frugivorous birds and bats, e.g. 
FTpal, Bo (Ficus), Nun (Margosa), Morinda. The presence of moisture is enough for their 
germination, and when once the seedling can strike root on the substrate, it absorbs its 
sustcD^ticc from the ni^teriaJ of the substrate, if it is sufficiently vulners^blc, and eventually 
it grows into a young plant. Very often the roots grow along the side or down inside the 
^®^£t^reach the ground, holding much of the structure in its octopus-like grip (pis. LllI B 

II. Methods of removal and control 

Short of complete eradication or outright Idlllng, no halfway measure will be cfTcctive, 
Such methods are considered below, 

A. Cuttittg 

_One of the methods that would strike anybody as the most obvious would be the 
cutting down of the offending vegetation. This cutting is necessary to clear the monument 
and expose it to full view. This may be followed by raking out any tendrils or roots that 
may_ be easily accessible to the knife or other suitable tool between the joints or inside the 
crevices. The cutting out of large trees from a monument is an operation that demands 
sp^ial care. As a rule large trees should be removed in sections in order to prevent injury 
being done to the brickwork or masonry. The ph^iologica] factors involved in this process 
of elimination are overlooked. The frequent cutting away of the exposed shoot or injury 
of the exposed portions of the root, viz. the older parts at the base of the stump, while the 
major part of the younger roots, or the rhizomes with their actively growing tips (growth 
m pl^ts, ^pcmlly the roots, is apical) are intact inside, only stimulates them to greater 
activi^. The injury itself is a stimulus; as a Uving organism the plant-body responds to 
it I and the activity of the dormant, latent and adventitious buds ts increased and they grow 
out into fresh shoots or saplings or suckers putting forth more roots. This simply very 
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Olti palace, Sassaram, District ShUhSbOJ, Bfhar: ficus aa structure 
with roots penetrating and striking ground 
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often acts as a process of pruning, in this case root-pruning, or budding, an operation 
well-known to every gardener or horticulturist who prunes his trees or trims his hedges to 
invigorate growth and raise the yield, or to make it more bushy and woody. Plants have 
a great capacity for healing wounds and repairing damage to their parts. Thus periodical 
clearance of the surface outgrowth, though it will keep it trim for the season, will not only 
make the plants come out in greater abundance during the nest season but also increase 
their toughness and the harmful activity of the root-system. On mounds, stone-circle, 
cairns and dolmens the digging up of the root-system or the total uprooting of the 
plant may be found very easy, but such an operation will result in disturbing the entire 
stratification, at least to the depth of penetration of the roots, and dislodgement of the 
buried antiquities from their normal position. If conservation is for purposes of a future 
excavation where stratification is the main basis of evidence, this method of eradication 

will defeat the purpose. , 

B. Expo&ire and drying tip 

In cases where the structure is of large blocks of stone already displaced or dis- 
loUg^'by the roots in the core, the stones may be taken apart in order to get at the roots 
and pull them out or thoroughly cut them up and leave them to dry. After this the stones 
may be re-set in position and the voids scaled with suitable mortar. But this procKs can 
apply only in cases where restoration or repair is to be done and may not be possible m 
those cases where the extant fabric is on no account to be disturbed. 

C. Firing 

Another method which will seem to be very obvious is to set the dried-up vegetation 
and exposed roots on fire. This will naturally char the surface and mar the effect making 
the remedy worse than the disease. The burning out of tufts of grass or bushes of blacken 
on top of a wail, terrace or gopuram may often be a tempting proposition, but in addition 
to the blackening effect the heat itself may be injurious to the tabric. Sometimes m order 
to destroy the fibrous roots inside the joints between stones and bricks or inside cracip 
and crevices a jet of smokeless flame, from a blow-lamp (Etna burner), may be played swiftly 
into the crevice protecting the edges on either side of the opening by placing two tiles or 
slabs of stones or brick. But this may not be quite effective in cases where the roots are 
too deep-seated, beyond the reach of the flame. 


D. Steaming 

Another method, also employed in agriculture for the control of weeds, is the use of 
super-heated steam, the injection of which through a bore by means of a nozzle, so as to 
re^b and permeate the core containing the roots, may kiU and cook the tissue and expose 
them to the activity of saprophytic bacteria and fungi. This has to be done by closing all 
Ollier cracks in the area by lumps of clay, leaving one opening for letting in sti^^and at 
least one other for its escape, as is done in pressure-grouting. Under conditions where 
no injury to the material is anticipated, this may be effective and deserves a trial. 


E. Chemical methods 

A very practical method in such casts would therefore api^ to be a process which 
would kill the roots in situ and prevent their further revival. This would involve Ae use 
of a suitable chemical and a technique which would ensure the pimetr^on of the chemical 
Sto the tissues of the hidden root-system and eff^tively destroy it. Thou^ 
such chemicals which are used as killing agents m the laboratory (formalin, etc.) and in 
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large-scale phytocidal operations as weed-killers and para si I e-killers in agriculture and 
forestry can be thought of, the choice of such for the archaeological conservator is rather 
limited' The chemical chosen has to be effective, comparatively cheap, easy to employ 
on a large scale by unskilled hands, free from danger either to the user or to the visitor 
and grazing cattle; for monuments are situated in inhabited localities or are intended to be 
visited by people. Most important of all, the chemical must not have harmful, corrosive, 
or destructive effects on the material of the monument, nor leave any permanent disfiguring 
stain (as will be left by blue vitriol, silver nitrate after exposure, coal-tar or oily prepara¬ 
tions, etc,) and which may be more difficult to remove than the vegetation itself. Corrosive 
acids and chemicals which would react on stone, brick, mortar, wood and metal or 
irritating or volatile poisons have to be avoided, the last^^arlicularly when the work is to 
be done by unskilled labour, sometimes without supervision, as ^so such chemicals that 
cannot be easily washed off from the surface after the eflective sealing of the openings. A 
choice of chemicals and methods of employment will be briefly described below. 

(i) Blue vitriol paste.—Powdered copper sulphate mixed with fine fuUei ’s earth and (or) 
very finely pulverized pumice stone and made into a paste with water and some glycerine 
may be applied over patches of lichen or alga and left for a day or two. The glycerine 
will keep the treated surface wet. Subsequent light scrubbing with brush and washing 
with water will remove the encrustation of lichen or alga, and, sometimes, also a close 
felt of small moss. This can be recommended only in the case of material which is compact 
like stone and is non-porous, as otherwise in a porous material the blue vitriol will soak 
in and cannot be removed completely—thereby leaving a bluish stain. Stone sculptures 
and the like can be thus^ treated. If necessary, a final brushing of 4 p,c, formalin in water 
will kill away any remaining organic matter. (.A^.5."Formalin is volatile, and its vapours 
will irritate the eyes, skin and mucous membranes.) 

(ii) Anmiotiia and Zinc Silicojluoride .—In the case of porous material such as lime-plaster 
the lichen, algae, etc., may first be softened by coating dilute Ammonia (also volatile and 
irritating when strong) and then scrubbed carefully. Then a 2 p,c. solution of Zinc 
Silicofluoride may be applied when dry. 

(iii) * * Atlas* Tree-killer, a patented preparation, is often advocated as suitable in the 
t r a se of large vegetation. This has been us^ with varying degrees of success in agriculture 
and in conservation. This has to be applied not only to the cut-ends of the stumps but 
also on the tissue exposed by ringing off of the bark close to the surface of the ground.* 
TTiis preparation Is highly poisonous and may be suitable for trees on tops of walls, 
spires, etc., but when used on vegetation over such monuments as mounds, stone-circles, etc., 
men and grazing cattle have to be kept off till the dead vegetation is removed. While 
the concentrated material will be required for killing trees and shrubs, dilute solutions may 
be employed on softer plants such as moss and liverwort. In experiments with various 
phytocides for the destruction of ‘spiked* * sandal trees it was found that while this prepar^ 
tion was more effective than other (nori-arsenical) poisons, its action was not very 

and that the dilute solution was less effective than the concentrated one. Its action was also 
found to be less rapid during the monsoon than at other times, as also on trees in the more 
advanced stages of the disease.* 

(iv) Arsenites and Arsenates of Potassium and Sodium in solutions of suitable con¬ 
centration are also good phytocides. They are highly poisonous. In experiments on 


1 Buik’iin 9 of the Cavenffncftl Mycohgift, Madras AgncuhumI Deparlmcnl. 

* * Spike' is a virus discaw aflccling ihc sandalwood tree and mnny other plants. 

* Varadanija Iyengar and Ttaagaswami, 'Studies in Control of Spike-disease’, part 11, Nidiim FoffSier, 
LXI (1931^1, pp. lOfr-UO. 
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. mine 24 lbs. pcr gallon strength it was found that Potassium arsenate was 

! Better than^raying is the method of frill-girdling and injections of the 
nnUon^ridopted by Nipper who used Sodium arsenite for the destruction of old stumps in 

“rtcr lo ^prevent Ibeir serving ns hosts to parasitic fungi which 

.-A solution containing oxide Ars»fc in Cau^ic 
Soda fNS>H) ma^be us?d.^ The following preparations were tried on spiked sandal. 

2 lbs. of AssO,+1 lb. of NaOH in a gallon. 

4 lbs. of AssO*+1 lb. of NaOH in a gal on. 

5 lbs. of As.O,+1 lb. of NaOH in a gallon. 

Arsenic chloride in dilute Hydrochloric acid (HCl). 

Saturated‘solution of Arsenic acid. 

h ofTrSthrl^ £i°"c^ 

Sn 1 gallon 

tages; a single ueatment was WhUeT^ suit 

even if there /STwf wh^ch Se“Se Sicn^ a^ not to be advocated. 

The formula For small-scale preparation wjU be as follows. 


AsiOj . ■ * 

NaOH 

Casein 

Phenol (Carbolic AcidJ 
Water 

Specific gravity 


Double strength li strength 
65-64 grams. 4S'0 grams. 

20‘0 20-0 
2*0 s, 2-0 

20 ,s 2*0 

100 C.C. lOO C.C. 


Single srre#igf/f 
30-0 grams. 
20-0 

2*0 „ 

2*0 

100C.C. 


1-5749 


1*4773 


1*3136 


in preparing the above W gr. “f ^“OH “re to'Son 

the casein powder is added and above) is added in small quantities 

powdered As-Oj (taken according to streng ^ ^ 1 The mixture is again 

^dslirred. <Thi?n.nstnratedonewh.le*e^lutte^ „ 

boikd for five minutes 1.1 J^Sera“5hrau Jm?^^ When cool 2 gms. 

Sf phenol (Carbolic Acid) is ‘hf" “n^d hiiSiS as TOlSOtl. 

is finally coloured by a drop effective as the 14 and double strength 

The single-strength mixture was found to be as enecuve ai uiv u 

on ‘spiked* sandal. srtnraEc the following will be the quantities. 

As.a"” «a%'’SrSo!f andwV . »a11oo. 


* JlfVJoi'l fiithbfr Hesearch Instltutf, ^fal^^ya (1939), pp. 157-71 
3 Varadaraju lycngw and Rangaswami, op. ci t. 
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(vii) oU \—Another method employed by Smith ^ for destruction of banana 

stumps in situ may be suitably adapted for our purposes of killing vegetation on open 
sites, such as mounds, stone^eircles, cairns, dolmens, cists, barrows, etc. He tried many 
chemicals, of which heavy gas oil (the fraction from the ‘topping’ process of rGfming) y 
proved most satisfactory in all respects, including that of cost. Only 2-3 pints were 
required per stump; after cleaning away the surface-trash the oil was applied around the 
stump rather than on the cut surface. Oil thus applied penetrated into the underground ! 
buds and killed the ‘eyes* from wtiich new growth w'ould otherwise start; large applications 
of oil to the cut surface was found unnecessary. What applies to the banana will, it is 
expected, equally apply to all herbaceous flora with underground stems—stolons, rhizontes. 
bulbs, etc., and roots which when injured send out suckers or bases of stumps which put ' 
forth saplings. • ' 

(viii) Methoxone ,—^This wartime discovery promises to come to the rescue of the i 
conservator in the post-war era, as it has to the agriculturist in solving his problem of the 
destruction of unwanted and harmful weeds. The method is ba.sed on the discovery of i 
Hamncr Tukey (U.S,A,) in 1944 of the properties of some well-known ‘plant-hormones’ 
or growth promoting compounds which, while beneficial in invigorating plant-growtli 
when administered in optimum doses, could easily lead the plant to its own destruction by 
rapid overgrowth when the doses exceed the tolerance-level, Melhoxone, a plant-hormone, 
was thus found to kill outright certain weeds in this manner without killing the wheat or 
barley crop amidst which they grow, showing that the lethal strength in the case of certain 
plants is not harmful in the case of others. In certain concentration it retards or prevents 
the germination of certain seeds of the sensitive species and spraying of one or two lbs. 
per acre was found to effectively kill most kinds of w eeds. The credit of first experimenting 
successfully with this chemical in India goes to Mr, K.. M Thomas (Government Mycologist, 
Coimbatore), and his results are very instructive. As a result of varied experiments in i 
green-house and field he succc^ed in showing that a gallon of methoxonc spray (con- 
centration 1 in l(X)) could effectively kill dense growths of water-hyacinth (^Eicimornia sp.) 
over an area of 100-150 square feet. Water-hyacinth is an introduced water-weed, which 
has run wild everywhere in India and its successful eradication was a problem which so long ' 
baffled the botanist, cheinisi,-agriculturist and the irrigation-engineer. There seem to be 
great possibilities with this chemical, which when used in larger quantities and concentra- 
tioiu may be useful in destroying much of our unwanted vegetation. The chemical is 
available both in powder- and liquid-torms and has besides the advantage of being non- 
corrosive, non-poisonous and non-inflammable. j 

(ix) ‘ 2 , 4 D’ (Dichloro-phen oxy acetic acid) belongs to the same category of plant- 
hormones used as a phytocide by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Full experimental 
data regarding this war-time chemical are now available, 

III. General conclusions 

What seems to be indicated is a more scientific approach to the problem which would 
include a deification of the nature and type of vegetation involved, the choice of the . 
phytocide suited to each, the method of i ts employment, both of which are to be determined 3 
in relation to the fabric of the monument which acts as the substrate and its location and • 
access to visitors and animals. The cost involved and the ease with which the respective 
operation is performed are also very important considerations, since the funds at the 


^ F. E, V. Smitli, ‘ P anaina disease—ihe use of chemioals for killing bananas in ihe treatment of Panama 
disease*. Tropical Agricalturs (Tnnidad), DC, pp. 33~S6. 
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fECHNtCAL SBCflON 

iifenos'il of the conricrvator are limited, and the cleaiaoce of vegetation forms only a part 
flfWs varied work. Another factor to be counted is that the conservator is not himself 
flh\avs a botanist or chemist and will have on most occasions to dewnd on his own 
f«oorccs and get the work done by unskilled labour. It will be therefore esscnti^ for 
the technicians to conduct a scries of experiments themselves, or get them done hy ?he 
coninSpr under controlled conditions and watch the results before recommending 

rem^s m sgc^c method for employment, the first step will be to cl^r away as 

muchof the vegetation as possible by cutting and raking out. This will reduce the amount 
of chemical to employed, facilitate the operation and ex^se as much of the wound^ 

from “buffs'?” liSilpff™) and ^ 

‘iff 3 ^ 

surtace. 'V^Tien the woody plants have been cut away SKiid ihc^Jdds 

and other remains must be carefully removed as far as possible, bit by bit, and the voiQs 

left and other crevices, cracks and joints sealed by iSurface has always 

are fitted without the use of of the stones. Such openings must 

MuHj .ss 

°p«— 

must always be kept wel!*swept. imnlements and chemicals in his 

The ciiHWvator must pussss the SndSe. small pick, 

kil. In addition to the minor tools for and pins and brushes and 

smsll crowbar, good gardwers , * nietallic syringe, a stirrujvpump with a 

ffrof1.S’nT30ffS3eS^ofl|^jra^^^^^ 

iS^iag^Sd "ffoffi it X™ploy^ snffieienuy »amed. I. 

will atsolse safe to keep away visitors till the completion of the w , 


__:—^ ■7“7.L.j.“KBriMhri;Sr^flt«l b? NwmM a. EIUi. Bupw Mi»iMi Pjtu, 

miUh^Uk. 0«C«1 .r 
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